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THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EGG  PRODUCTION* 

Part  I 

How  Dons  iiiK  Ti.MK  OK  IlATiinx(i  Inkh  hnck  The 

DlSTRIIil'TION  OK  E(ifi  PRonrcTiox? 

IT  BECOMMS  necefsary,  before  drawing  final  conclu- 
sions, regarding  the  laying  capacity  of  fowls,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  production  of  any  particular 
individual  is  due'to  inheritance,  or  whether  it  has  been 
modified  by  the  environment.  It  now  appears  to  be 
well  established  that  either  one  or  both  of  these  two 
factors  —  heredity  or  environment  —  mfy  be  controlling 
influences. 

I'nder  normal  conditions  of  development  and  manage- 
ment the  domestic  fowl  should  commence  to  lay  when 
about  six  to  eight  months  old.    However,  the  time  of 
first  production  varies  with  the  breeds,  varieties, 
strains  and  individuals.    It  is  al.so  influenced  by 
methods  of  feeding,  brooding,  housing  and  care. 
The  domestic  fowl  is,  to  a  very  remarkable  extent, 
responsive  to  her  environment.    Among  the  im- 
portant environmental  conditions  that  influence 
egg  production  is  that  of  climate.    This  is  so  im- 
portant a  factor  that  it  must  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  age  at  which 
pullets  commence  to  lay. 

Among  the  more  important  climatic  conditions 
artecting  egg  production  that  surround  a  Hock  of 
fowls  during  the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  are 
excessive  heat  or  cold,  protracted  drought  or  rain- 
fall, the  number  of  hours  of  sunshine  or  cloudy 
conditions,  which  affect  the  nature  of  the  food  sup- 
ply, the  activity  of  the  birds,  and  their  personal 
comfort  and  contentment.  These,  to  a  large  de- 
gree, influence  the  productivity  of  the  birds.  So 
well  established  has  this  fact  become  that  the  most 
experienced  practical  poultrymen  now  generally 
understand  the  great  importance  of  having  chick- 
ens hatched  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  in  order 
to  have  the  pullets  reach  the  normal  laying  age 
at  a  definite  tiuie  of  the  year  which  has  been 
found,  by  practical  experience,  to  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  largest  egg  yield.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  with  any  given  variety  of  fowls  in  any 
particular  part  of  the  country,  if  the  chickens  are 
hatched  too  early  or  too  late,  that  they  mature  and 
commence  to  lay  when  tiie  climatic  conditions  are 
likely  to  be  either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too  wet  or 
too  dry,  or  to  involve  some  other  environmental 
influence  that  does  not  satisfy  the  most  desirable 
conditions  for  securing  a  maximum  egg  yield  at  a 
time  when  eggs  are  most  desired ;  namely,  in  this  State 
during  the  fall  and  early  winter  months. 

If  the  time  of  hatching  does  affect  the  way  in  which 
fowls  distribute  their  production  it  becomes  of  vital  im- 
portance, in  studying  the  individual  records  of  fowls 
with  regard  to  inheritance  of  fecundity  characters,  to 
consider  the  time  of  hatching  of  each  bird  l>efore  we  pass 
final  judgment  on  her  productive  qualities.  It  is  well, 
also,  to  inquire,  when  comparing  the  productivity  of 
individuals  or  flocks,  not  only  as  to  the  time  of  hatching, 
but  also  as  to  the  method  of  rearing,  handling  and  care. 
This  is  particularly  important  where  the  method  of 
selection  is  baaed  upon  the  number  of  eggs  produced  by 
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an  individual  when  she  has  reached  a  certain  agfe,  or  at 
a  certain  date;  for  example,  when  ten  months  old  or  by 
March  1st  or  the  first  year,  etc. 

As  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  importance  of  knowing 
the  time  of  hatching  as  affecting  the  production  of  indi- 
viduals or  flocks,  some  of  the  results  of  a  study  of  the 
distribution  of  egg  production  of  sixty-three  fowls  for 
three  years  is  here  shown.  The  fowls  are  all  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  They  were  hatched  and  reared 
under  essentially  similar  conditions  and  include  all  of 
the  individuals  of  the  flock  that  lived  to  complete  three 
years  or  more.  Of  the  sixty-three  fowls,  twenty-two 
were  hatched  May  2nd,  twenty-one  May  20th,  and 
twenty-one  May  :!l8t.  The  first  two  groups  were  hatched 
at  a  time  which,  in  Central  New  York,  normally  would 
be  considered  desirable  for  fall  and  early  winter  laying. 


the  difference  in  production  is,  for  the  first  year,  i:;4.19 
as  against  118.(10  or  a  diflerence  of  ]•")  .")!)  eggs  per  hen; 
for  the  second  year  122  ('.2  as  against  112  7"),  a  difference 
of  9  S7  eggs  per  hen,  and  when  compared  to  the  May  20th 
hatch,  the  difference  is,  for  the  first  year,  142.00  as 
against  lls.fiQ  or  2:i.4  eggs  per  hen ;  for  the  second  year, 
as  against  112.7.')  or  an  average  of  21.20  eggs  per 
hen,  and  for  the  third  year  124  57  as  against  104.70  or  a 
difference  of  19.87  eggs  per  hen,  in  every  instance  show- 
ing a  decidedly  smaller  average  egg  yield  for  the  20  hens 
in  the  group  hatched  May  .Slst. 

A  study  of  the  data  reveals  the  fact  that  a  few  high 
record  individuals  are  found  in  each  of  the  three  groups. 
For  example  the  eleven  fowls  that  laid  an  average  of  loO 
eggs  or  more  per  year  for  three  years  laid  as  follows: 
Group  I 


-SECOND  PRiZE  V/Hl  TE  jCfiPlNGTON  COCKEREL 
-,mLACE.  NEW  YORK  ."SHCW  DEC.  1.914  bred  ; 
.OWEN  rARM,5  VltJEVARD  MAs'EN,  MA5i 


The  third  group  apparently  was  hatched  a  little  too  late 
to  fully  mature  and  commence  to  lay  before  extremely 
cold  weather  occurred  and  normally  would  be  expected, 
except  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  rearing 
and  desirable  fall  weather,  to  give  less  satisfactory  fall 
and  early  winter  egg  yield  than  the  earlier  hatches. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  purpose  in  presenting 
these  data  is  not  to  submit  proof  that  the  time  of  hatch- 
irig  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  wide  difference  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  three  groups  hatched  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  but  rather  to  point  out  the  importance  of  con- 
sidering the  possible  influence  tliat  the  time  of  hatching 
may  have  on  the  distribution  of  egg  production  and  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  in  any  given  year  or  period  of  years. 

The  egg  production  of  the  May  :!l8t  hatch  when  com- 
pared with  the  average  for  the  three  groups  shows  that 


Hen 
No. 

7460 


Ay.  per  hen 
for  3  yrs. 

158.6"' 


748(5  =  165.3.3 
7534  =  157.33 
7578  =  164  33 
7518       =  164.33 

Group  II 
5702  =  1.55  ()7 
5697  =  183.67 
5626  =  176.33 
5727  =  151.00 
5653  160.;?3 

Group  III 
7880  -  151.(57 
7851  =  151. .33 
A  larger  number,  and  these  also  higher  pro- 
ducing fowls,  it  will  be  seen  are  found  in  the  two 
earlier  hatches.  It  would  appear  that  the  time  of 
hatching  of  group  3  was  a  handicap  to  production 
not  only  the  first  fall  and  winter  hut  also  for  the 
first  year  and  for  each  year  thereafter.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  pro- 
duction, whether  time  of  hatching  or  heredity,  the 
result  is  certain  that  in  this  one  instance  the  May 
.■;ist  hatch,  gave  a  much  lower  yield.  This  might 
be  due  to  a  difference  in  the  natural  productivity 
of  the  fowls  in  the  third  group  as  compared  to 
each  of  the  other  groups,  or  it  is  possible,  in  fact, 
quite  probable,  that  the  diflerence  in  yield  may  be 
attributed  to  the  seasonal  conditions  affecting  the 
growth  of  the  chickens  or  their  productivity. 

.\  majority  of  the  pullets  in  each  group  began  to 
lay  essentially  in  the  order  of  the  dates  when  they 
were  hatched,  and  some  of  the  late-to-lay  pulletg  in 
the  early  hatches  did  not  commence  to  lay  until  after  the 
earlier  to-lay  pullets  of  the  later  hatches  began  to  lay.  It 
indicates  the  desirability  of  hatching  chickens  at  various 
times  during  the  best  hatching  season  of  any  region 
with  the  expectation  of  securing  a  better  distriliution  of 
production  throughout  the  fall  and  winter  than  one 
would  be  likely  to  secure  if  all  the  chickens  were  to  be 
hatched  at  the  same  time  or  within  a  short  period  of 
time.  A  careful  examination  of  the  daily  and  monthly 
records  of  various  fowls  in  each  group  will  indicate  that 
after  a  fowl  has  laid  heavily  lor  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  there  is  a  tendency  to  decrease  in  production,  and 
to  rest  or  to  become  broody.  It  is  desirable,  therefore, 
to  have  the  time  of  hatching  so  arranged  that  when  one 
flock  is  declining  in  production,  other  flocks,  hatched  a 
little  later,  are  commencing  to  lay.  By  so  doing,  it  i.-r 
apparent  that  under  normal  conditions  one  may  expect 
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to  secure  and  maintain  a  fairly  uniform  daily  production, 
by  arranj^ing  to  have  liis  hatching  properly  timed  to  fit 
the  season  in  the  particular  region  in  which  he  lives.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  dilierence  in  egg 
yield  might  not  occur  every  year  between  flocks  hatched 
?.Iay  2  and  May  20  and  May  Slst,  as  is  shown  in  the  data 
here  studied.  The  environmental  conditions  are  not 
likely  to  be  the  same  each  year.  Hence,  hatching  at  the 
same  date  each  year  would  not  of  necessity  be  expected 
to  give  the  same  comparative  results  as  here  shown.  If 
the  records  of  flocks  hatched  at  widely  diflerent  times, 
ranging  from  March  Ist  to  .July  1st  were  to  be  compared, 
umiuestionably  even  wider  contrast  in  production  than 
here  shown  would  be  found.  The  pullets  that  were 
hatched  too  early  would  be  expected  to  commence  to 
lay  in  July  or  August  and  would  be  likely  to  molt  in 
October  and  November,  whereas  those  that  were  hatched 
too  late  would  not  be  fully  feathered  ami  matured  before 
the  cold  weather  of  November  and  December  set  in  and 
as  a  result  would  be  likely  to  be  unproductive  until 
toward  spring. 

The  observation  of  Hocks  not  included  in  the  data  here 
shown  justifies  the  belief  that  the  time  limits  for  hatch- 
ing Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  to  secure  the  most 
satisfactory  results  in  fall  and  winter  laying  in  the  region 
of  Central  New  York,  one  year  with  another,  is  about 
the  first  week  in  April  to  the  last  week  in  May. 

Some  interesting  lessons  in  distribution  of  egg  pro- 
duction may  be  drawn  from  the  variations  in  the  curves 
of  production.  The  months  of  most  favorable  produc- 
tion each  year  it  will  be  seen  are  the  middle  of  March  to 
the  middle  of  July,  and  the  lowest  production  is  uni- 
formly during  those  ssasons  of  most  unfavorabe  climatic 
conditions;  namely,  the  middle  of  September  to  the 
middle  of  January.  Each  succeeding  year  the  hens  de- 
crease the  percentage  production  during  the  unfavorable 
season  and  lengthen  the  period  of  low  production,  while 
maintaining  as  high  or  higher  percentage  egg  yield  for  a 
shorter  and  shorter  time  during  the  favorable  season. 
In  other  words,  the  older  the  fowls  become,  the  slower 
they  are  to  commence  to  lay  in  the  fall  and  the  earlier 
they  are  to  cease  to  lay  toward  the  close  of  the  year  the 
following  fall,  and  also,  the  older  the  fowls  are,  the 
shorter  becomes  the  period  when  high  production  is 
secured  until,  eventually,  it  is  found  that  very  old  fowls 
lay  less  and  less  percentage  production  each  year  and 
that  these  eggs  are  laid  only  during  the  natural  mating 
season,  which  is  also  the  most  favorable  season  of  the 
year.  This  period,  in  New  York  State,  is  April  and 
May,  but  difi'ers  very  materially  in  various  regions  of 
the  country. 

Part  II 

In  What  Y^eak  Do  Hens  Normally  Lay  Tiikik 
Hkhikst,  Mkdjum  or  Lowkst  Prudlction? 
It  is  apparent  from  studies  of  egg  production,  that 
hens  difl'er  widely  in  the  manner  of  distributing  their 
egg  yield  over  a  period  of  years.  This  apparently  is 
both  an  individual  and  a  breed  or  variety  characteristic. 
A  study  of  Table  II  will  show  how  the  annual  egg  yield 
of  H>i'  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  fowls  varies  under  central 
New  York  conditions  and  Cornell  University  methods. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  fowls  are  clas.sified  into 
several  groups,  based  on  the  year  when  they  made  their 
highest,  medium  or  lowest  production  each  year  for  three 
years.  Nine  combinations,  not  including  those  in  which 
the  yield  is  the  same  for  any  two  years,  are  possible  and 
are  used  in  Table  II  as  follows: 


1st  Ykar 

2.M)  Ykar 

\i:\M 

1st, 

highest 

medium 

lowest 

2nd, 

lowest 

medium 

highest 

:5rd, 

highest 

lowest 

medinui 

Ith, 
oth, 

lowest 

highest 

medium 

medium 

highest 

lowest 

(ith, 

medium 

lowest 

highest; 
and  so  on. 

To  make  the  group  comparisons  clearer  a  diflerent 
kind  of  type  is  used  in  Table  II,  to  indicate  the  years 
when  each  group  made  its  highest,  medium  or  lowest 
production.  It  will  be  seen  that  t)y  far  the  larger  number 
of  the  1')!^  fowls  under  consideration,  namely,  \7.:'A'/o 
fall  into  the  class  that  lay  in  the  order  of  most  eggs  the 
first  year  (158);  less  the  second  year  (127);  and  least 
the  third  (ln2),  a  total  for  three  years  of  (i'.S'.i.lii) ;  and 
that  only  4.7o9!'  lay  in  the  order  of  least  the  first  ((M  ) ; 
more  the  second  ( 1 07 ) ;  and  most  the  third  year  (11")), 
a  total  for  three  years  of  :;i4.  i:'.  eggs.  The  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  groups  are  equal  in  point  of  numbers,  namely, 
12.43%  each,  the  third  group  laying  the  most  the  first 
year  (14',))  eggs ;  least  the  second  year  (111);  and  more 
the  third  year  (120),  a  total  for  the  three  years  of 
(382.] !•)  while  the  fourth  group  laid  least  the  first  year 
(95)  eggs,  most  the  second  (134)  and  medium  production 


DISTRIRUTIOX  OK  CALENDAR  YKAR  E(i(,   rRODrmON  OF  63 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEC.IIORNS  FOR  THREE  YEARS  AT  CORNELL, 
ARRA.NGEll  IN  THREE  (IROCI'S  ACC'ORDINCi  To  HATE 
OF  IIATCIIINU  AXI)  IN  EACH  GROCl'  ACfORDINC 
TO  THE  I-RODlX-riON  OF  FIRST  WIC. 

Taiu.k  I 

(iRori'  I — T\vi:.\TY-.sEVE.v  Fowls,  TwENTV-  rwo  ni  Wini  ii 
Lived  Three  Y'ears.    II.mHED  May  2. 


Band  Egg  Production  Total      A  v.  for 


No. 

1st  yr. 

2nd  yr. 

:5rd  yr. 

:!  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

74(iO 

.  20:; 

150 

123 

476 

15S  ()7 

748(1 

212 

153 

131 

49() 

l(v'").:>3 

752:! 

111 

123 

121) 

390 

i:;o.oo 

74(i!i 

lis 

104 

124 

346 

115  ;;:! 

74S4 

117 

111 

114 

:!42 

1  1  1.00 

7317 

1  l-l 

120 

S(i 

350 

116  (17 

7472 

157 

112 

92 

:!()! 

I20,:;3 

7542 

97 

112 

92 

::oi 

100.33 

73(i0 

I3(> 

(74) 

7420 

155 

(-1) 

t ')  t\j 

'  >■+ 

7543 

179 

82  t 

83 

344 

11  1  67 

7534 

190 

155 

127 

472 

157  :« 

7477 

173 

147 

119 

4:59 

14(1., 33 

7503 

157 

127  • 

137 

421 

I40.:!3 

7540 

150 

137 

120 

407 

135.67 

7513 

129 

134 

147 

410 

136.67 

7518 

221 

163 

109 

493 

164.:« 

7473 

116 

106 

82 

304 

ioi.:a 

7538 

105 

114 

87 

:W6 

102  00 

7455 

138 

107 

105 

350 

116.67 

7549 

151 

152 

(126) 

7536 

138 

124 

108 

370 

123.:i3 

7510 

i;^4 

175 

(87) 

7504 

83 

86 

57 

22() 

75.33 

740;i 

87 

115 

114 

;-!l(> 

io5.:;3 

7511 

45 

75 

69 

189 

(i:;.oo 

Total 

3799 

3048 

2352 

8109 

*  Av. 

140.70 

121.92 

106.91 

368.59 

122.86 

ROV\'  II- 

-T\VENT\ 

-EKiiiT  Fowls,  Twenty-one  of  Wiik 

LivED  Three  Y'eaks. 

Hatched  May 

20. 

Band 

Egg 

5  Production 

Total 

Av.  for 

No. 

let  yr. 

2nd  yr. 

3rd  yr. 

3  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

5702 

187 

147 

133 

467 

155.67 

5697 

243 

162 

146 

551 

is:;.  (17 

5642 

161 

132 

115 

408 

136.00 

5695 

120 

112 

107 

33!) 

113.00 

5726 

(82) 

5647 

18(i 

139 

(117) 

5713 

103 

(99) 

5626 

197 

173 

159 

529 

176.  .33 

5719 

147 

113 

112 

372 

124.00 

5675 

148 

13() 

155 

4:!9 

146.:« 

5727 

l(i9 

m 

145 

453 

151.00 

5ft53 

155 

175 

151 

481 

160. :« 

5320 

i:5S 

i:« 

148 

419 

1.39.67 

5705 

111 

123 

123 

357 

119.00 

5624 

124 

137  - 

102 

363 

121.00* 

5634 

'  115 

170 

1-15 

m 

143.33 

5657 

(90) 

5709 

13;! 

(52) 

5()33 

|.-)9 

114 

i;s:i 

40(; 

i:!5.:!3 

5720 

97 

(16) 

5681 

SI) 

54 

54 

194 

(14.67 

5707 

155 

127 

96 

378 

12(1  00 

5(i74 

148 

165 

132 

445 

Ns.:;:! 

5685 

()8 

80 

82 

2;;o 

7(1.(17 

5680 

87 

140 

108 

335 

1 11.(17 

5650 

113 

l:!9 

i:!7 

3S() 

126  67 

5621 

108 

(113) 

5708 

151 

142 

i:!3 

426 

142.00 

Total 

:!(>09 

2952 

2616 

8411 

•A  v. 

i:i8.81 

]:i4.l8 

124.57 

400.52 

i:!:;.5l 

(iRoi  i-  III  —  TwE.vrv-Two  Fowls,  Twe.vtv  oi  Which 
Li vijd' Three  Years.    Hatcjibd  May  ::1. 


Band 

Egg  Production 

Total 

Av.  for 

.No. 

1st  yr. 

2nd  yr. 

:!rd  yr. 

:;  yrs. 

:;  yrs. 

7859 

149 

i;!8 

115 

402 

i:;4.oo 

7582 

127 

112 

95 

;]34 

111.:;:! 

7.S72 

117 

no 

122 

:;49 

1 16.:!:! 

78(iO 

iod 

72 

58 

2:;6 

78. 67 

768:i 

S(l 

98 

96 

28(» 

9:!,:j:! 

7880 

151 

145 

159 

455 

151  (17 

7697 

1(19 

121 

lo:! 

:;9:! 

l:!l.(M) 

7.">(1(; 

(  157) 

7SII7 

1:17 

121 

i:;9 

l(i() 

i:!3.:!:! 

77(  HI 

152 

i:!5 

1 II 

12S 

142.67 

7S73 

128 

140 

s7 

:;•")■") 

1  I8..33 

7S74 

i:!7 

151 

(10) 

7S51 

147 

151 

15:; 

151 

151.:!:! 

75(11 

161 

i:!7 

117 

IIS 

i:!!i.:?:! 

766S 

10(1 

101 

1 1 1 

:;l'I 

1 07.00 

7575 

I."):: 

12S 

121 

|(  i5 

l:;5.(«) 

7579 

so 

6(1 

71 

21  1 

70.33 

7675 

140 

149 

i:ii 

120 

140.00 

76.58 

45 

53 

(1.5 

1(« 

54.:!3 

7865 

70 

H4 

71 

225 

75.00 

7S52 

7(1 

75 

SO 

2:!1 

77.00 

7(180 

<l<i 

Mil 

53 

241 

SO.  33 

Total  for 

Group  III 
*  Av. 

2509 

2406 

2094 

(1721 

1 10. 4S 

1 14.57 

104.70 

.33(i.05 

1 12.02 

*  Av.  of 

3  grps. 

i:!4.(ll 

12:;.  62 

1 12.10 

:36,S.00 

*.\vura(re  Ini'dKles  all  those  rowlH  tlmt  completed  full  year  records. 
Incomplete  years  are  shown  In  (  ). 


the  third  year  (119),  or  a  total  of  .349.29  eggs  in  three 
years. 

The  fifth  group  laid  medium  production  the  first  year 
(119);  highest  the  second  year  (13:!),  and  lowest  the 
third  year  (99),  a  total  of  352.33  eggs  for  three  years, 
whereas  in  group  6  they  laid  medium  production  the 
first  year  ( i;)0)  eggs;  lowest  the  second  year  ( 121 ),  and 
highest  production  the  third  year  ( i:!S),  a  total  of  3S9.S2 
eggs  for  three  years,  which  was  the  Highest  average  pro- 
duction of  any  of  the  first  six  groups  mentioned.  The 
other  five  groups  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  the  six 
preceding  groups  because  of  the  fact  that  the  same 
number  of  eggs  were  laid  each  year  for  two  years.  It  is 
interesting  however  to  note,  that  the  highest  total  yield 
for  three  years  was  in  group  10,  where  the  record  of 
only  one  fowl  is  shown  which  laid  a  high  average  sus- 
tained yield  for  three  years  (117)  the  first,  (147)  the 
second  and  ( i:!2)  the  third  or  a  total  of  426  eggs.  This 
hen,  however,  was  not  the  highest  producing  individual 
among  the  Kio  under  observation.  The  two  most  pro- 
lific hens  are  in  groups  :!  and  5.  The  uniformly  high 
yield  of  hen  Number  ::41S  "  Cornell  Supreme"  of  (222) 
first  year,  (223)  the  second  year,  (220)  the  third  year, 
an  average  of  (221 )  each  year,  or  a  total  of  665  eggs  for 
three  years  is  remarkable.  The  very  high  producing 
birds  are  found  more  largely  in  groups  1,  :!  and  5.  The 
egg  production  of  the  ten  more  prolific  hens  for  three 
years  is  as  follows : 


Band 

1st  yr. 

2nd  yr. 

3rd  yr. 

Ave.  Prod. 

No. 

Prod. 

I'rod. 

Prod. 

for  3  yrs. 

( irp. 

I 

3113 

2(  H » 

1(17 

162 

17(1.  .33 

5()2(1 

197 

173 

159 

17(1.:!:! 

5697 

243 

1(12 

1  1(1 

is:!.  (17 

s:562 

206 

175 

117 

KKi.OO 

8483 

201 

175 

140 

172.0(1 

Grp. 

III 

:«ll 

248 

200 

201 

216..33 

3:!52 

2:!0 

14(1 

1(13 

179.67 

Grp. 

IV 

S520 

1(13 

202 

172 

179.00 

Grp. 

V 

341S 

•)•)•) 

22:! 

220 

221.67 

Grp. 

VI 

8686 

192 

I7S 

197 

1S9.0O 

The  groups  that  made  their  best  production  in  their 
first  year,  as  shown  in  Table  II,  namely,  groups  1  and  3, 
representing  59.777c,  and  those  that  made  their  best 
records  in  the  second  year,  groups  4  and  5,  namely, 
24.8(1%,  or  a  total  for  the  four  groups  laying  tneir  most 
the  first  or' the  second  year  84.(i:!%,  clearly  includes 
most  of  the  exceptionally  high  producing  birds  of  the 
first  six  groups  where  three  year  records  are  compared. 

It  will  be  seen  that  (^iroup  (>,  containing  eleven  fowls, 
or  (1.51%,  by  well  sustained,  moderately  higli  yield  for 
three  years,  attained  a  rank  of  second  f)lace  among  the 
six  groups,  based  on  three  years'  production.  In  mak- 
ing selections  for  the  breeding  flock,  one  must  give  rea- 
sonably good  hens  the  "  benefit  of  the  doubt."  Many 
of  these,  by  maintaining  a  high  or  a  medium  to  high 
average  production  for  a  period  of  years,  frequently  make 
exceptionally  good  records  as  long-distance-laying  hens. 
From  the  records  of  such  hens  as  the  fifteen  selected 
from  Table  I.  whose  records  follow.  Table  III  we  are 
forced  to  realize  that  we  should  not  so  far  lose  ourselves 
in  our  quest  for  the  so  called  "2(io  egg  hen"  that  we 
fail  to  appreciate  and  give  full  credit  to  the  staying  qual- 
ities of  the  "  150  egg  hen."  Perhaps  herein  lies  our 
greatest  hope  for  permanent  deveIo]iment  of  the  most 
profitable  strain  of  fowls  for  egg  production. 

Till-:  ANNI  AL    Ec.li    I'RODICIION  OI'    FIITFEV    F()WI>  WHOSE 
RECORDS   FOR  Tlli;i;i:   VE.VR.S  ,\RI-;  oVIvR  400  E(iGS  I'EI! 

HE.v  .\ND  NINI-:  i)F  WHICH  did  not  exceed  150 
i:i.(.s  i'i:i;  hen  iiii-:  iTKsr  vkak. 
(  From  record  of  (i:!  hens  Table  I ). 


Taisi.e  III 

Leg  Band 
No.  of 
Fowl 

Firat  Yr. 
Egg  Pro- 
duction 

rt  C  C 
<l>  u  O 

>■  — <  'IS 

—  6'  X 

as  C  C 

t  -~  .z 
c 

S  I.  OS 

C,«' 
c  <— 

O  0.1 

M  ja 
W  H 

7S!)7 

137 

124 

i:!'.i 

100 

7S.59 

149 

i:i8 

115 

402 

7.')7:> 

15:! 

I2S 

121 

105 

7540 

1.50 

i:!7 

120 

1(17 

7513 

129 

i:!4 

117 

llo 

5:120 

I.3S 

i:::! 

1  IS 

IIH 

7(i75 

140 

Mil 

i:;i 

120 

7503 

157 

127 

i:;7 

421 

570S 

151 

1  12 

i:!3 

126 

7700 

152 

l;!5 

141 

42S 

5675 

I4S 

1.3(1 

155 

4:!9 

5(i74 

14S 

165 

i:i2 

445 

7S51 

147 

154 

1.53 

454 

7.S80 

151 

145 

1.59 

455 

5(m:! 

l.V> 

175 

151 

IS] 

It  is  apparent,  from  these  records,  that  if  one  selects 
the  birds  that  made  their  highest  or  very  high  records 
either  in  the  first  or  second  year,^he  will  be  likely  to 
secure  most  of  the  high  producing-fowls  in  the  flock. 
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Tabir  11 


Symbol 
I 

No. 
of 
Hons 

SO 

%  of 
Total 

47.:i-i 

Avpiaere 
PiodiK-t 
Ist  yr. 

158.68 

Average 
Product 
2rt  yr. 

I27.(i0 

Averat'o 
Product 
3rd  yr. 

102.!)1 

Total  Ave. 
Product 
3  years 

.SS!).  19 

3  yr.  Rati 

of 
O roups 

(  3) 

II 

s 

4.73 

I07.SS 

1  ir).2o 

314.13 

(  X) 

III 

L'l 

ll.'.43 

149.86 

in.% 

120.38 

382.19 

(  4) 

I  \' 

I'l 

12.4:! 

'.l.'j.'IS 

134.29 

1 1!».52 

349.29 

(  7) 

\' 

■J\ 

12.4;; 

1  IK.O") 

133.90 

!I'.).:!H 

352.33 

(  H) 

\'I 

1  1 

I.S0.4.') 

121.27 

138.09 

.">S9.S2 

(  2) 

VII 

1 

.5!) 

86.00 

54.00 

S-l.Wl 

nu.oo 

(10) 

VIII 

*> 

1.  IS 

loo.no 

12'.i.50 

I2!).r)0 

3r)!).(H) 

(  5) 

IX 

•> 

LIS 

58..50 

5K.50 

63.50 

ISO.  50 

(11) 

\ 

1 

147.00 

147.00 

i;i2.(x) 

i2(;.oo 

(  1) 

\I 

I 

..')!! 

80.00 

72.00 

HO.OO 

232.00 

(  '■>) 

all  groups, 

100. no 

13(i.il2 

124.4S 

10!l.  IS 

370.57 

Distribution  of  V.y^fi  I'roduction  by  One  Year  Periods  as  an  Indication  of  J'rolificacy  Three  Calendar  Year 
Record  of  1(19  S.  C.  White  lyeghorn  Hens  at  Cornell  University. 


We  hear  much  about  breeding  from  the  "highest," 
"medium,"  or  "lowest,"  producing  birds.  There  is 
I)ractically  no  afjrecnieut  among  poultrymen  as  to  just 
what  tiiese  terms, — "higiiest,"  "medium,"  "lowe.st," 
signify.  To  one  person  "  highest"  means  two  hundred, 
or  one  hundrwl  and  feventy-five,  or  one  hundred  and 
tifty  eggs  per  year;  to  another  it  means  three  liundred 
or  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  four  hundred  eggs  in  two 
years,  or  perhaps  four  hundred  and  fifty,  live  hundred 
and  fifty,  or  six  hundred  and  lifty  eggs  in  three  years, 
or  thirty  eggs  or  more  by  March  ist,  or  thirty-five  or 
more  at  ten  months  of  age,  etc.  There  are  nearly  as 
many  opinions  on  this  <iuestion  as  tliere  are  persons  ex- 
pressing them.  If  practical  poultrymen  and  investi- 
gators alike  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  eggs  that 
hens  should  be  expected  to  lay  within  any  particular 
time,  or  the  length  of  time  that  should  be  taken  as  a 
reliable  measure  of  a  hen's  productive  capacity,  what, 
then,  shall  be  the  standard  and  what  shall  be  the  terms 
to  describe  differences  in  laying  capacity?  Shall  our 
measure  be  api)lied  to  the  number  of  eggs  laid  within  a 
short  or  long  span  of  time,  and  where  shall  the  line  be 
drawn  that  is  to  separate  the  high  from  the  medium  and 
the  medium  from  the  low  producing  individuals?  If  i* 
were  found  that  fowls  at  all  ages  are,  consistently  high, 
medium  or  low  producers  the  problem  would  be  com- 
paratively simple.  It  is  found,  however,  as  these  data 
clearly  show,  that  not  only  do  hens  vary  between  wide 
limits  in  the  number  of  eggs  that  they  lay  when  com- 
pared with  one  another,  hut  the  production  of  each  in- 
dividual varies  radically  during  various  periods  of  her 
life  (Tables  I,  II,  III,  l\',  \'  and  VI).  This  makes  it 
doubly  diliicult  to  decide  ujion  any  particular  number 
of  eggs  that  a  high,  medium  or  low  producer  should  lay 
in  order  to  fall  into  any  specilied  group,  and  ecjually 
ditticult  to  decide  upon  a  definite  time  or  times  in  the 
life  of  a  fowl  when  one  would  be  certain  or  be  likely  to 
get  the  most  reliable  estimate  of  her  laying  power. 

The  records  of  egg  production  for  individuals  or  groups 
for  one,  two  or  three  or  more  years,  or  two  or  three  or 
more  years  combined,  show  conclusively  that  fowls  differ 
in  the  number  of  eggs  that  they  lay,  whether  we  consider 
their  records  for  a  short  or  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
that  these  difTerences  vary  in  the  case  of  the  records  of 
fowls  (Table  II)  from  no  eggs  to  24S  for  the  first 
year,  from  no  eggs  to  22:>  eggs  the  second  year,  from  3 
eggs  to  22ti  the  third  year,  and  from  3  eggs  to  'i'io  in 
three  years. 

It  is  also  shown  that  egg  production  varies  by  diti'er- 
ences  of  only  one  or  more  eggs  per  hen  when  we  compare 
them  by  any  of  the  known  methods  of  rating.  It  seems 
clear,  therefore,  that  fowls  do  not  fall  into  any  well  de- 
fined classes  or  groups,  such  as  "  high  "  "  medium  "  or 
"low"  producers,  into  which  all  or  any  considerable 
number  of  fowls  might  be  placed.  Hence,  it  remains 
for  man  to  classify  fowls  according  to  their  production 
into  such  groups  as  best  serve  his  particular  purpose, 
with  the  uu(k'r8tan<ling  that  there  can  be  no  clean-cut 
line  dividing  the  high  from  the  medium  and  the  me<lium 
from  the  low  producers.  It  should  also  be  understood 
that,  in  the  absence  of  any  natural  grouping,  if  any 
arbitrary  system  of  classification  be  adopted  for  any  par- 
ticular period  of  time,  that  the  hens  wouhl  have  to  be 
reclassified  whenever  their  records  for  a  dill'erent  period 
of  time  is  considered.  .lust  because  a  hen  lays  more 
eggs  than  another  for  one  year,  does  not  necessarily  in- 
dicate that  she  will  be  a  better  producer  than  the  other 
the  next  year.  This  fact  is  clearly  indicated  in  Table  VI, 
where  the  relative  merits  of  several  fowls  are  compared 
with  reference  to  one  another  for  a  period  of  years.  The 
"  plus  "  and  "  minus"  marks  indicate  whether  or  not  a 
hen  is  higher  or  lower  in  her  production  than  the  one 
with  which  she  is  being  compared. 


The  way  in  which  each  fowl  varies  in  her  egg  produc- 
tion, month  hy  month  and  year  by  year,  and  the  way  in 
which  fowls  of  the  same  variety,  age,  breeding  and  care 
difl'er  in  their  laying  powers  from  one  another,  makes 
the  problem  of  deciding  what  particular  birds  should  be 
honored  or  discredited  in  mating  up  our  breeding  pens 
or  working  out  onr  bree<ling  equations  an  excreedingly 
hazardous  undertaking.  The  fa(^t  that  man  has  placed 
upon  the  hens  the  responsibility  of  living  up  to  the  good 
or  bad  "character"  that  he  has  given  them  in  his  for- 


mulas on  the  assumption  that,  as  layers,  they  possess  the 
high,  medium  or  low,  or  absence  of  fecundity  character 
is  asking  a  good  deal  of  innocent  subjects.  The  respon- 
sibility is  greater  than  most  persons  or  hens  will  care  to 
assume  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  laws  govern- 
ing inheritance  of  the  fecundity  character. 

(T<>  be  Cont 

The  A.  P.  A.'s  Jurisdiction  Over  Members 

UNDKIv  the  heading  "Instructions  to  .ludges"  in 
the  1915  Standard,  we  find  this  new  paragraph : 
"  Prirak'  Scoring:  Private  scoring  of  specimens 
is  not  advisable,  and  members  of  this  Asson  mion  are 
directed  not  to  lend  their  support  to  the  practice  as  a 
selling  method." 

The  writer  was  not  aware  when  he  stated  in  a  recent 
article  that  if  he  were  engageil  in  selling  "Standard" 
stock,  and  wished  to  develop  business  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, he  would  cater  to  the  trade  that  wants  to  buy 
a(;cording  to  the  score,  that  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation had  put  itself  in  the  position  of  undertaking  to 
dircrl  its  members  in  this  matter,  or  any  matter  of  the 
kind.  Also,  in  view  of  the  extent  to  which  words  are 
used  in  the  Standard  that  do  not  seem  to  be  just  the 
words  intended,  he  is  in  doubt,  until  more  fully  in- 
formed, whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  association 
to  claim  such  authority  over  its  members  as  the  word 
"direct"  implies  here.  If  it  does,  we  will  certainly 
deny  its  right  so  far  as  it  applies  to  ourselves. 


*  Eon  PKonucnox  oi-  six  inoHKST,  six  medid.m  and  .six  lowest  prooucing  fowls  for  three  years. 

Table  IV 

Rating  of  .".S  hens  based  upon  the  first  10  months'  production  from  date  of  hatching  and  shown  number  of  eggs 
laid  per  hen  per  year  for  a  period  of  years. 


six  Hlfrhest 

Ace  laid 

First  11) 

To 

Ist 

2nd 

Isl  and 

3rd 

1st,  2d  and 

Producers 

ist  esc. 

moiithf 

March  1st. 

year. 

year. 

2(1  years. 

year. 

3rd  years. 

.•1,352 

ISO 

!)2 

6!t 

230 

146 

376 

163 

5:i!) 

3211 

202 

71 

56 

248 

200 

4  tS 

201 

64!) 

341S 

206 

64 

50 

222 

21!) 

III 

220 

661 

36S7 

199 

58 

46 

202 

146 

34S 

121 

46!) 

3113 

220 

57 

42 

20O 

167 

367 

](i2 

52!) 

,3511 

213 

54 

40 

179 

!)6 

275 

97 

372 

six  medium  Producere 

3097 

210 

33 

35 

147 

!)6 

24:; 

7:i 

316 

3079 

207 

32 

32 

16!) 

168 

3:57 

112 

44!) 

.333ti 

iss 

31 

15 

143 

117 

260 

104 

364 

3075 

20!  1 

29 

31 

144 

117 

261 

103 

364 

3189 

240 

28 

15 

126 

■  147 

273 

130 

40:5 

3477 

254 

26 

15 

148 

161 

309 

144 

45:', 

six  lowest  Producers 

327(1 

258 

12 

6 

106 

126 

232 

145 

377 

.3072 

208 

11 

14 

126 

137 

26:^ 

140 

403 

3332 

2!t6 

6 

0 

53 

60 

113 

41 

154 

297() 

292 

3 

3 

113 

105 

218 

HI 

31!) 

(i087 

292 

1 

0 

89 

156 

245 

140 

385 

3695 

313 

0 

0 

66 

154 

220 

129 

.349 

*  From  continued  article  on  "  Distribution  of  Egg  Production,"  Corneli.  Couhtrtman,  February,  Marcb  and  April.  1913.  ^ 

Table 

"  Rating"  of  3S  hens  based 

upon  Egs  I'roduction  of  Six 

Highest,  Six  Medium  and  Six 

Lowest  Producing 

r  a  period  of  years. 

six  Highest  Producers 

3352 

1 

1 

1 

2 

10 

3 

3 

:? 

3211 

7 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

•> 

2 

.341S 

12 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

T 

T 

3087 

6 

4 

4 

5 

11 

5 

13 

5 

3113 

23 

5 

5 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3511 

IS 

6 

8 

8 

30 

13 

24 

17 

six  medium  Producers 

30!  t7 

17 

17 

11 

15 

31 

34 

28 

3079 

14 

IS 

11 

10 

3 

7 

17 

8 

3336 

5 

]!» 

23 

20 

■  23 

l!l 

21 

1!) 

3075 

16 

20 

15 

18 

24 

IS 

22 

20 

3189 

28 

21 

24 

23 

9 

14 

9 

12 

3477 

30 

22 

25 

13 

5 

!) 

(i 

6 

Six  lowest  Producers 

3276 

31 

33 

32 

32 

16 

27 

5 

16 

3072 

15 

34 

28 

24 

13 

17 

7 

13 

.■'.332 

37 

35 

36 

38 

38 

:5S 

37 

3S 

2976 

36 

36 

.33 

28 

2(i 

:io 

IS 

27 

6087 

35 

37 

37 

35 

6 

22 

8 

11 

3695 

38 

38 

38 

36 

7 

28 

10 

L'l 

THE   1)1  IFEKENCES 

I.N  E(l( 

i-i!()i)r( 

-ni)M  ()!■ 

(■ 

EHIAIN  I'DWI.S 

Fill!    rilUEE  V 

■;.\ns. 

Table  \  I 

First  10 

iKt  and 

Hen.  No. 

months. 

Ist  Year. 

2nd  Year. 

2nil  Years. 

3rd  Year. 

:)  Years. 

:!2l  1 

71 

248 

200 

448 

201 

649 

:i352 

!t2 

230 

146 

:;76 

](>1 

5;;9 

Dif. 

—  21 

;  18 

-f54 

+  72 

+  38 

-f  110 
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ARTIFICIAL  REARING  OF  POULTRY 

By  the  LateI^James^Rankin 

(Continned  from  September  Issue) 

IMADE  arrangements  for  an  early  start  the  coming 
winter,  as  what  broilers  I  had  sold  brought  sixty- 
five  cents  per  pound  at  the  club  house  in  Boston,  and 
I  did  not  have  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  I  started 
machines  and  hens  about  the  first  of  January,  taking 
every  precaution  to  ensure  success.  My  chagrin  may 
be  imagined  when,  as  I  had  confidently  expected  at 
least  905/0  to  hatch,  I,  in  reality,  got  but  40%.  The  rest 
of  the  eges  contained  chicks  dead  in  all  stages. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
last  winter.  I  had  three  times  as  many  chicks  and  they 
were  all  doing  well.  They  had  also  been  hatched  on 
time,  which  was  a  great  paint.  I  tried  a  second  hatch 
with  the  same  result,  biddy  coming  out  as  usual. 

I  had  no  longer  doubts  about  the  success  of  artificial 
incubation.  Those  eleven  chicks  the  previous  year  had 
proved  it  beyond  a  doubt.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
ventor's assertion,  1  believed  the  trouble  was  in  the 
machine,  and  not  in  me;  because  I  had  heard,  in  a 
roundabout  way  that  he  was  not  doing  any  better  than 
I  was,— in  fact,  not  as  well,  and  1  found  that  a  great 
many  others  were  victimized  with  it  like  myself. 

In  an  unfortunate  moment,  just  after  I  was  through 
with  that  experimental  hatch  the  season  before,  the  in- 
ventor had  written  me  for  a  testimonial,  and,  being 
elated  at  the  time,  I  wrote  him  that  I  had  just  got  a 
lOO'/o  hatch.  Of  course  he  made  free  use  of  it,  and  it 
materially  assisted  him  in  victimizing  others. 

Being  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  machine  was  at 
fault,  and  not  myself,  I  overhauled  it  in  every  part.  I 
found  that  the  egg  chamber  was  heated  by  perpendicu- 
lar tanks  on  all  sides  except  that  occupied  by  the  door 
in  front;  also  by  a  tank  over  the  top. 

The  machine  was  ventilated  through  the  tank  over  the 
top  in  the  center  of  the  egg  chamber,  the  cold  air  being 
admitted  through  the  doors  in  front.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, at  the  back  of  the  egg  chamber  where  it  was  all 
tank,  and  constant  heat  radiating  therefrom,  there  was 
no  ventilation,  while  in  front,  where  there  was  no  heat, 
was  located  all  the  ventilation. 

It  was  easy  to  see  now  where  the  trouble  was.  But 
why  had  1  not  seen  this  before?  I  had  blindly  thrown 
away  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  time  and  eggs  during 
the  first  two  years.  I  wrote  the  inventor,  plainly  stat- 
ing the  defects  in  the  construction  of  his  machine,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  remodel  it  to  suit  me.  He 
answered  me  by  asking  if  I  pretended  to  know  more 
about  the  machine  than  the  manufacturer  who  invented 
it. 

I  purchased  a  do/.en  glasses  at  once,  resolved  to  know 
the  extent  of  the  trouble.  I  placed  these  glasses  in 
every  part  of  the  egg  chamber.  I  found  that  while  the 
temperature  was  10:i^  in  the  center,  it  was  109"  at  the 
back  and  sides,  and  100"  at  the  front;  and  while  the 
glasses  represented  103'  on  the  upper  trays,  the  lower 
ones  represented  (18°. 

This  at  once  accounted  for  my  previous  failures.  I 
then  closed  up  the  draft  in  front  and,  drawing  the  water 
out,  bored  holes  through  the  tank  in  the  back  and  sides, 
admitting  ventilation  where  it  was  needed  most,  filling 
up  the  tank  to  just  below  the  egg  trays.  This  evened 
up  the  heat  in  the  egg  chamber  to  a  great  degree,  and 
decidedly  increased  my  percentage. 

But  this  way  not  satisfactory;  for  though  I  was  toler- 
ably sure  of  from  (iO%  to  70%  of  the  eggs  hatching,  yet 
I  could  use  but  one  tray,  thus  cutting  the  machine  down 
to  one-third  its  original  capacity,  whit'h  made  a  very 
expensive  machine  of  it.  I  ran  this  incubator  in  con- 
nection with  hens  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they  made 
about  an  even  thing  of  it.  Sometimes  when  I  overslept 
myself,  biddy  would  come  out  a  little  ahead ;  and, 
again,  when  she  would  prove  refractory,  smash  eggs, 
and  give  up  the  business  just  before  the  hatch  was  due, 
the  odds  would  be  in  favor  of  the  machine. 

I  was  dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  things.  Sad  ex- 
perience had  taught  me  what  the  reciuirements  of  a  good 
incubator  were.  How  to  get  them  all  in  one  machine 
w^as  the  ditliculty.  In  the  meantime,  a  number  of  new 
machines  had  been  invented  in  dillerent  parts  of  the 
country,  all  claiming  to  do  first  class  work,  and  to  com- 
pletely supersede  the  old  machines,  which  were  de- 
nounced as  worthless.  The  heat  in  these  machines  was 
regulated  by  batteries,  thermostatic  bars,  etc.,  even  to 
the  fractional  part  of  a  deprree.  The  machines  were 
accompanied  by  testimonials  from  difTerent  parties,  ap- 
parently genuine,  claiming  eighty,  ninety,  and  even  one 
Iwindred  per  cent  hatches. 


I  now  thought  my  time  had  come.  Though  I  had 
done  fairly  well  with  my  machine  for  a  number  of  years, 
yet  I  did  not  get  lirst  class  hatches,  and  there  was  alto- 
gether too  much  night  work  connected  with  it.  I  was 
ready  to  buy  anotlier  machine  if  it  was  as  represented ; 
and  as  some  of  them  had  drifted  into  the  adjoining 
counties,  I  thought  I  would  go  and  interview  the  owners 
of  these  machines  and,  by  personal  investigation,  satisfy 
myself  as  to  their  merits. 

One  man  said  that  he  had  put  in  a  few  eggs  the  first 
time,  and  hatched  a  pretty  good  percentage  of  them, 
and  then  filled  up  hia  machine,  and  somehow  the  battery 
got  out  of  fix  and  he  did  not  hatch  anything,  but  at  the 
present  time  it  was  running  nicely. 

(_)n  visiting  another  of  dillerent  pattern  (also  run  by 
battery)  the  operator  said  that  lie  had  put  in  a  small 
number  of  eggs  and  hatched  nearly  one  hundred  per 
cent.    (By  the  way,  his  testimonial  had  particularly  at- 


tracted my  attention).  But  when  he  had  put  in  a  large 
number  of  eggs  his  percentage  was  much  smaller.  In 
fact,  the  greater  the  number  of  eggs  the  smaller  was  his 
percentage  of  hatch. 

I  thought  of  my  own  experience  several  j'ears  before. 
With  the  owner's  permission  I  introduced  glasses  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  machine.  It  was  as  I  expected ;  no 
uniformity  of  heat  in  the  egg  chamber.  The  worst  feat- 
ure of  my  investigation  was  that  there  were  very  few 
chicks  to  be  seen,  and  those  few  had  a  stro  ig  resem- 
blance to  some  of  mine  I  had  got  out  in  similar  manner 
six  or  eight  years  before. 

There  was  one  exception,  however.  One  man  had 
about  one  thousand  chicks,  but  as  he  had  also  some 
seventy-five  or  one  hundred  hens  sitting  at  the  same 
time,  I  was  not  sure  of  their  origin.  I  did  not  find 
things  as  favorable  as  I  expected,  for,  on  comparing 
notes,  the  balance  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  my  own 
machine. 

Let  it  be  here  understood  that  I  do  not  wish  to  detract 
anything  from  machines  run  by  electricity.  Some  of 
these  machines  have  become  great'y  improved,  as  well 
as  their  batteries,  and  are  really  doing  good  work. 
Others  still  have  been  more  recently  invented,  and  now 
stand  side  by  side  with  the  older  machines. 

[  had  now  either  got  to  run  the  old  machine  or  make 
something  better  myself.  I  had  had  experience  enough 
in  this  business  to  know  what  the  requirements  of  a 
good  incubator  were,  but  how  to  get  them  all  into  one 
machine  and  have  them  work  together  harmoniously 
was  something  that  had  puz/led  Ijrighter  heads  than 
mine. 

Several  machines  were  constructed  in  succession,  with 
gradual  inprovements  in  each,  yet  all  with  some  defects. 
In  IS7S  a  machine  was  built,  regulated  on  an  entirely 
diflerent  plan,  making  the  very  principle  which  gener- 
ated the  superliuous  heat  provide  for  its  own  escape.  It 
worked  to  a  charm  ;  no  more  night  work  now.  The  first 
hatch  was  the  best  I  had  ever  experienced.  I  obtained 
some  four  hundred  chicks,  or  more  than  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  fertile  eggs;  and  I  will  here  say  that  of  the  next 
two  thousand  chicks  got  out  of  that  machine,  not  a 
hatch  registered  less  than  ninety  per  cent,  and  from  that 
upwards,  while  from  my  hens  sitting  on  the  same  eggs, 
and  with  the  best  of  care,  I  obtained  less  than  sixty  per 
cent.  The  question  of  success  in  artificial  incubation 
was  clearly  settled  in  my  mind.  The  use  of  hens  for 
purposes  of  incubation  was  entirely  discontinued. 


I  will  not  weary  you  with  an  account  of  the  various 
experimental  machines,  run  solely  with  a  view  to  eluci- 
date the  scientific  principles  of  artificial  incubation. 
Carefully  noting  the  necessary  amount  of  heat,  venti- 
lation and  moisture  required  in  the  diflerent  stages  of 
development. — all  this  has  been  to  me  very  interesting. 
It  has,  all  told,  required  a  great  expenditure  of  labor 
and  study,  and  called  for  much  patient  inveftigation ; 
but  the  results  attained  have  been  highly  gratifying. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  during  the  lirst  part  of  my 
experience  with  incubators,  my  greatest  trouble  was  to 
get  chicks  enough  from  them  to  supply  my  broody  hens. 
During  the  latter  part,  the  trouble  was  to  get  hens 
enough  to  care  for  the  chicks. 

When  the  hens  were  laying  well,  and  there  was  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  their  soon  becoming  broody, 
machines  were  filled  with  eggs,  anticipating  that  event. 
But  I  was  so  often  disappointed  that  I  have  sometimes 
been  obliged  to  put  forty  to  fifty  chicks  to  each  hen. 
Of  course  a  sad  mortality  was  sure  to  follow.  The  situ- 
ation was  becoming  desperate,  and  nearly  as  bad  as  at 
fii-st.  There  was  now  no  trouble  in  hatching.  I  could 
get  out  strong,  healthy  chickn  in  any  desired  quantity, 
but  as  I  wished  to  get  them  out  in  winter,  the  question 
was.  what  to  do  with  them. 

In  the  autumn  of  1S79  I  began  the  construction  of 
artificial  brooders,  anticipating  the  winter's  hatch. 
These  brooders  were  intended  to  accommodate  about 
two  hundred  chicks.  The  heat  was  generated  in  copper 
boilers,  flowed  through  an  iron  pipe,  and  returned  to 
the  boiler  through  a  galvanized  iron  tank.  This  tank 
was  eleven  inches  wide  and  five  and  one-half  feet  long, 
and  supplied  the  heat  to  the  chicks.  I  proposed  to  try 
one  carefully,  and  satisfy  myself  as  to  its  utility,  before 
using  them  on  a  larger  scale. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  I  chose  one  of  my  chicken 
houses,  some  seventy-five  feet  long,  for  the  purpose.  In 
one  end  of  this  building  I  put  eight  hens,  giving  them, 
in  addition  to  what  chicks  they  hatched  themselves,  one 
hundred  chicks  from  an  incubator  started  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  other  end  of  this  building  I  put  a  brooder, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  chicks  taken  from  the  same 
incubator.  They  all  received  the  same  care,  except  that 
the  hens'  department  got  a  great  deal  the  most,  because 
they  needed  it.  Those  chicks  were  hatched  January  I'l. 
On  May  2o  following,  when  four  months  and  four  days 
old,  the  chicks  were  sent  to  market. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  brooder  chici«,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  were  matured,  a  number  had  died 
in  the  brooder,  one  or  two  were  drowned,  and,  as 
brooder  chicks  are  very  tame,  and  my  understanding 
unusually  well-developed  as  a  natui-al  consequence  quite 
a  number  were  trodden  upon.  The  largest  chicks  in  the 
brooder  weighed  six  and  one-half  pounds.  The  aggre- 
gate weight  was  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pounds, 
and  the  price  received  forty-five  cents  per  pound  live 
weight,  amounting  to  S2S7.  w. 

Of  these  chicks  which  were  consigned  to  the  hens, 
ninety-eight  were  left.  Their  aggregate  weight  was 
three  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds,  which  brought 
.■^17(5.40.  Very  few  of  those  hens'  chicks  weighed  over 
four  pounds.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  brooders 
were  brought  into  requisition  at  once. 

After  April  1  the  brooders  were  located  out  of  doors, 
in  diflerent  parts  of  the  yard.  Hens  were  supplied  with 
chicks  and  placed  at  a  proper  distance.  .Vll  were  prop- 
erly cared  for,  as  I  was  bound  to  see  the  experiment 
carried  out  through  the  entire  season.  In  every  case 
the  advantage  was  with  the  brooders.  Not  only  was  the 
mortality  less,  but  the  chicks  were  larger  and  their  con- 
dition better.  And  strange  to  say,  where  the  hens  were 
located  near  the  brooders,  before  the  chicks  were  ten 
days  old  they  would  leave  the  hens  and  crowd  into  the 
brooder,  and  some  hens  had  not  a  chick  left.  They  had 
found  where  there  was  plenty  of  heat  and  no  vermin. 

That  season's  experience  perfectly  satisfied  me  in 
regard  to  the  utility  of  brooders.  I  have  made  no  use 
of  hens  since,  as  all  I  recjuir  ?  of  them  is  to  furnish  me 
with  eggs. 

I  have  grown  annually,  for  the  last  ten  years,  from 
three  thousand  to  five  thousand  ducks  and  chicks  for 
the  early  market.  This  has  been  done  in  connection 
with,  and  supplementary  to,  other  farm  work.  The 
chicks  are  taken  from  the  machine  when  about  twenty- 
four  hours  old,  and  should  be  fed  for  the  first  time  about 
thirty-six  hours  after  leaving  the  shell.  The  very  best 
feed  extant  for  that  purpose  is  the  infertile  eggs  boiled 
hard,  chopped  fine,  and  mixed  with  one  part  egg  and 
three  parts  bread  crumbs,  for  the  first  three  days. 
Chicks  will  always  thrive  on  this  feed.  After  three  days, 
the  feed  may  consist  of  three  parte  Indian  meal  with  one 
part  shorts,  scalded  together. 
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This  diet  should  be  interspersed  with  green  food,  such 
as  grass,  chopped  onions,  boiled  potatoes,  refuse  cab- 
bage, etc.  Cracked  corn  and  wheat  may  be  added  as 
they  grow  older — say  when  ten  days  old. 

Feed  four  or  five  times  a  day,  when  your  chicks  are 
first  out,  and  never  give  them  more  than  they  can  eat 
clean.  Give  a  little  meat  occasionally,  and,  above  all, 
give  the  young  things  plenty  of  exercise;  everything 
depends  upon  that.  Dig  away  the  snow  in  front  of  your 
poultry  buildings  if  in  winter.  The  chicks  will  not  need 
much  urging ;  simply  give  them  the  opportunity  to  go 
out  when  the  sun  shines.  Always  recollect  that  the 
most  active  members  of  the  body,  either  in  man  or 
animals,  are  the  first  to  suffer  from  disuse,  and  that 
swollen  feet  and  weak  and  crippled  limbs  in  young 
chicks — though  usually  attributed  to  rheumatism — are 
simply  caused  by  too  highly  concentrated  food  and  too 
little  exercise,  thus  causing  a  total  wont  of  action  in  the 
digestive  organs,  and  the  chicks  literally  starve  in  the 
midst  of  plenty. 

Skim  milk,  either  sweet  or  sour,  is  excellent  for  mix- 
ing the  feed.  It  will  give  young  chicks  a  vigor  and  a 
growth  in  cold  weather  when  other  things  fail.  Plenty 
of  clean  water  should  be  kept  by  them. 

Brooders  and  runs  should  be  cleaned  out  thoroughly 
and  often,  and  the  whole  premises  kept  well  disinfected. 

In  constructing  suitable  buildings  for  growing  winter 
chicks,  convenience  as  well  as  economy  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  For  as  labor  is  nearly  the  most  ex- 
pensive essential  in  a  poultry  establishment,  buildings 
should  be  gotten  up  with  a  view  to  economize  that,  even 
if  the  original  cost  should  be  a  little  more.  I  am  more 
and  more  satisfied  that  a  walk  three  or  four  feet  wide  is 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  both  poultry  and  chicken  build- 
ings of  over  thirty  feet  in  length. 

A  good  building  for  chicks  in  winter  should  be  about 
fourteen  feet  wide,  facing  the  south,  wiih  a  four-foot 
walk  on  the  rear  side.  It  should  be  divided  ofT  into 
pens  five  feet  wide,  a  brooder  and  fifty  chicks  in  each. 
This  would  give  a  space  five  by  ten  feet  to  fifty  chickens. 
There  should  be  a  yard  of  corresponding  width  in  front 
for  out-door  exercise.  This  building  can  be  extended  to 
any  desired  length,  and  need  not  be  more  than  two  feet 
high  in  front,  with  say  five-feet  posts  in  the  rear.  It 
can  be  put  up  with  an  unequal  double  roof,  with  a  ten- 
foot  slope  in  front  and  a  four-foot  slope  in  the  rear.  The 
glass  should  be  run  from  the  eaves  about  six  feet  up  the 
slope  in  front,  and  need  not  occupy  more  than  one-half 
the  longitudinal  space  on  the  roof. 

Ventilation  should  lead  from  out  the  floor  up  through 
the  peak,  and  will  come  up  by  the  partition  which  sep- 
arates the  chicks  from  the  walk.  The  sashes  should  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  slide,  and  give  additional  ventilation 
(luring  extreme  warm  weather,  and  so  arranged  that 
they  can  be  operated  upon  from  the  walk. 

Opinion  is  about  equally  divided  as  to  the  best  and 
most  economical  method  of  heating  a  chicken  house. 
Many  prefer  to  heat  with  hot-house  boilers,  running  hot 
water  through  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and 
utilizing  the  heat  from  the  flow  and  return  pipes  as 
brooders  for  the  chicks.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this 
system  will  work  well,  but  it  is  too  expensive  for  a  man 
with  but  little  or  no  capital,  as  it  will  cost  nearly  as 
much  as  the  whole  building.  \or  is  the  first  cost  the 
whole  expense  attending  it,  for  if  you  have  but  fifty 
chicks  it  necessitates  heating  the  whole  building; 
whereas,  by  the  system  of  separate  brooders  in  each 
pen,  one  cent's  worth  of  oil  will  furnish  heat  for  fifty 
chicks,  so  that  your  expense  can  be  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  chicks.  Besides,  a  complement  of 
brooders  can  be  furnished  at  less  than  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  boiler  and  pipes. 

The  best  time  to  hatch  chicks  for  broilers  is  in  .January 
and  February.  Hold  them  until  the  first  of  June,  or 
until  just  before  the  price  falls,  getting  all  the  weight  on 
them  you  can.  Good  chicks,  well  cared  for,  should 
weigh  at  four  months  old  ten  pounds  per  pair.  Chicks 
of  that  size  will  always  sell  much  more  readily  than 
smaller  ones,  and  at  better  prices,  as  the  market  is 
always  full  of  the  latter  size. 

I  have  often  heard  people  say  that  chicks  got  out  in 
April  were  early  enough  for  them.  I  once  heard  a 
prominent  poultry  grower  say  that  he  would  not  giye  a 
cent  to  get  out  a  chick  before  the  first  of  April.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  to  expose  that  error  now  as  at  any 
time.  There  is  not  a  farmer  present  but  what  knows 
that  the  first  hundred  pounds  put  on  a  young  animal, 
whether  of  beef  or  pork,  costs  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  last  hundred  pounds  when  the  animal  is  rea''y  for 
the  shambles.  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  poultry, 
only  much  more  so.  I  can  easily  put  the  last  three 
pounds  on  a  five- pound  chick,  when  all  risk  from  mor- 
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tality  is  gone,  for  five  cents  per  pound,  but  I  want  ten 
cents  to  put  on  the  first  two  pounds.  But  this  is  not  all. 
A  prominent  Boston  dealer,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
when  asked  how  chicks  sold,  told  me  that  there  was  a 
big  demand  for  four-pound  roasters,  but  that  the  market 
was  glutted  with  chicks  weighing  three  or  four  pounds 
per  pair.  Said  he :  "  There  is  a  box  of  chicks  of  the 
i  alter  kind  we  are  retailing  for  twenty-seven  cents  per 
pound.  There  is  a  box  of  four-pound  chicks  that  I  got 
from  Natick  this  morning  that  I  paid  forty  cents  per 
pound  for,  and  we  are  retailing  the  best  of  them  for 
sixty  cents."    I  cannot  sell  chicks  weighing  two  and 


three  pounds  for  anything  like  a  satisfactory  price,  but 
when  I  get  them  out  early  and  weighing  four  to  five 
pounds,  I  get  just  about  what  I  want  for  them.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  There  is  a  rapid  decline  in  the  mar- 
ket. From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  first  of  September 
your  two-pound  chick,  if  you  can  only  sell  him,  will 
bring  you  as  many  dollars  and  cents  as  your  three-poimd 
three  weeks  later.  The  extra  pound  will  not  compensate 
for  the  fall  in  the  market,  hence  the  frantic  efibrts  to 
force  small  chicks  on  the  market. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  by  this  that  the  profits  on  one 
chick  got  out  in  .lanuary  and  February  are  more  than 
the  profits  on  five  chicks  got  out  in  June  and  .July.  In- 
deed, no  one  can  aflord  to  liatch  chicks  during  the 
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summer  motiths,  as  the  extreme  heat  will  reduce  the 
size  and  vitality  of  chicks  far  more  than  the  cold  of 
the  early  spring  months.  Then,  as  they  are  always  sure 
to  be  off  condition,  the  price  is  always  low,  compared  to 
the  more  robust  chicks  got  out  earlier  in  the  season. 

Chicks  hatched  before  the  first  of  March  should  all  be 
sold,  both  pullets  and  crowers,  otherwise  the  pullets  will 
lay  in  .July  and  August,  and  would  moult  in  the  fall,  the 
same  as  an  old  hen,  and  one  can  hardly  aliord  to  keep  a 
two-dollar  pullet  idle  through  the  winter,  and  then  sell 
her  for  less  than  half  that  sum  in  the  spring. 

The  proper  time  to  hatch  out  Asiatics  for  winter  layers 
is  in  March  and  April,  while  the  leghorns  and  smaller 
breeds  will  do  as  well  in  April  and  May,  and  even  the 
first  of  June. 

During  the  months  of  .lanuary  and  February  my  ma- 
chmes  were  run  entirely  on  hens'  eggs,  and  our  build- 
ings were  filled  with  chicks,  all  intended  for  market. 
During  March  the  machines  are  run  to  their  utmost 
capacity  on  ducks'  eggs.  During  April,  the  incubators 
are  run  largely  on  hens'  eggs,  to  furnish  store  fowls  for 
winter  laying.  Then  in  May  and  .Fune  they  are  run 
entirely  on  ducks. 

Brooders  are  especially  convenient  in  growing  ducks, 
as  the  ducklings  seldom  need  heat  more  than  ten  days. 

The  raising  of  ducks  for  market  is  a  business  which  I 
supplement  to  my  chicken  business.  I  find  it,  if  any- 
thing, more  profitable  than  chicken  raising,  as  the  ducks 
can  be  hatched  and  grown  artificially  with  far  less  care 
and  trouble,  and  with  much  smaller  percentage  of  loss, 
than  when  grown  under  hens. 

I  have  got  out,  the  present  summer,  some  three  thou- 
sand ducklings,  and  can  truly  say  that  from  the  first 
fifteen  hundred  I  lost  but  one  duck. 

These  ducks  simply  re<)uire  water  to  drink,  and  are 
fed  nearly  the  same  as  chickens,  except  that  they  need 
rather  more  animal  food  as  they  increase  in  size.  They 
should  be  carefully  guarded  from  the  rain  for  the  first 
fortnight.  They  should  also  be  yarded  while  young, 
for,  if  allowed  free  range,  they  greedily  devour  all 
manner  of  insects,  which  they  do  not  stop  to  kill,  and 
too  often  pay  the  penalty  with  their  lives.  Boiled  pota- 
toes and  vegetables  should  be  fed  freely  at  least  once  a 
day  to  young  ducks;  they  should  have  four  meals  each 
day  until  five  weeks  old.  Oacked  corn  and  refuse 
wheat  may  be  kept  by  them,  but  while  fattening  they 
should  have  all  the  soft  food  they  can  eat  at  least  three 
times  a  day. 

Ducks  should  be  marketed  at  nine,  or  ten  weeks  old, 
as  soon  after  that  the  pin  feathers  begin  to  grow,  and 
they  are  oft'  condition  and  soon  become  [)Oor,  while  it  is 
an  immense  job  to  pick  them.  If  not  marketed  at  the 
time  above  mentioned,  they  will  not  be  in  condition 
again  till  after  they  are  four  months  old.  Pekin  ducks 
at  nine  weeks  old,  if  well  fed,  will  dress  from  eight  to 
eleven  pounds  per  pair.  I  obtained  for  the  first  lot  sold 
this  season,  $?>  per  pair.  At  present  (.lune  the 
Boston  dealers  return  $2  per  pair. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  profits  connected  with 
the  business,  when  a  careful  estimate  places  the  cost  of 
growing  a  duck  at  less  than  twenty-two  cents  per  head  , 
up  to  nine  weeks  old.  Ducks  will  stand  close  confine- 
ment far  better  than  chicks,  are  voracious  eaters,  and 
are  not  particular  as  to  the  quality;  and  to  my  mind  a 
pair  of  nicely  roasted  young  ducks  is  excelled  by  nothing 
in  the  poultry  or  game  line,  and  is  a  dish  (it  for  an 
epicure. 

Store  ducks  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  and  fed 
liberally  to  induce  early  laying.  The  incubator  should 
be  tilled  with  these  eggs  as  early  in  spring  as  may  be,  as 
the  sooner  the  young  ducklings  are  hatched  the  higher 
the  prices  obtained.  Yet,  unlike  chicks,  they  are  very 
profitable  when  hatched  out  as  late  as  the  first  of  August. 
I  hatch  most  of  my  ducks  in  May  and  .lune,  when  the 
hatch  of  chicks  is  concluded  and  the  machines  would 
otherwise  be  idle.  As  fast  as  the  spring  broilers  go  to 
market,  the  buildings  are  filled  right  up  with  ducklings. 
Now  as  ducks  will  be  as  heavy  at  eight  weeks  as  chicks 
at  eighteen  weeks,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  one 
business  does  not  necessarily  interfere  with  the  other. 

I  p  to  the  present  time  of  writing  (June  l")),  I  have 
some  two  thousand  ducklings  out.  »2uite  a  number  of 
these  ducklings  have  already  been  marketed,  dressing 
from  ten  to  eleven  pounds  per  pair  at  nine  weeks  old. 
As  these  ducks  bring  thirty  cents  per  pound  at  wholesale 
rices  in  Boston,  and  cost  but  five  cents  per  pound  top 
grow  them,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  a  paying  business. 
I  do  not  lose  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  ducklings 
when  they  are  properly  cared  for,  my  hatches  running 
from  ninety  to  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs. 

(To  b<-  Ci>iitinue<l). 
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Topics  of  the  Times 

The  Business  Outlook 

THE  outlook  for  business  in  poultry  lines  is  distinctly 
better  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  yet  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  there  are  no  indications  of  a  return  to  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  four  or  five  years  precading 
the  sudden  slump  in  the  spring  of  1912.  Those  days 
have  gone  not  to  return  very  soon.  We  may  have 
booms — that  is  to  be  expected— but  they  will  not  follow 
the  course  of  previous  booms.  "HLstory  never  repeats." 

To  mention  particulars,  (omitting  the  general  business 
situation,  in  regard  to  which  the  reader  is,  no  doubt, 
kept  well  informed  by  his  newspaper),  this  has  been  a 
pretty  good  year  for  growing  poultry,  and  the  young 
stock  of  the  season  is  generally  at  least  a  month  ahead 
of  last  year.  It  ought  to  be  earlier,  for  last  year  most  of 
it  was  far  too  late,  but  a  general  gain  of  a  month  in  a 
year  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 

Indications  are  that  tliere  will  be  a  fair  demand  for 
stock  of  good  breeding  and  exhi))ition  quality,  but  at 
prices  lower  than  have  prevailed  for  some  time.  We 
think  that  this  may  perhaps  work  out  to  the  advantage 
of  breeders,  because,  according  to  our  observation,  the 
narrower  the  range  of  prices  the  easier  it  is  to  get  fair 
prices  for  the  ordinary  quality  breeding  stock — and 
that  (if  the  truth  must  be  told)  is  what  the  average 
advertiser  has  most  of,  and  of  late  years  has  had  most 
ditliculty  in  selling. 

The  tendency  of  advertisers  to  hold  back  advertising 
until  they  have  goods  ready  for  delivery,  or  until  adver- 
tising brings  lots  of  inquiries,  checks  the  [juilding  of 
business  at  this  season  and  reduces  the  momentum  of 
trade  when  the  season  really  opens.  .Too  many  adver- 
tisers have  of  late  years  been  "  taking  profits,"  bidding 
eagerly  for  the  trade  of  those  who  wanted  what  they 
had  to  sell,  but  neglecting  the  prime  function  of  adver- 
tising which  is  to  educate  and  convince  those  who  do 
not  know  what  they  want  to  buy. 

We  know  how  to  sympathize  with  advertisers  who  feel 
that  they  have  to  make  every  dollar  spent  in  advertising 
count.  The  writer  was  an  advertiser  of  poultry  for 
many  years  before  engaging  in  poultry  journalism,  paid 
many  a  bill  for  advertising  that,  so  far  as  he  knows, 
never  brought  him  in  a  cent;  and  as  a  publisher  he  has 
to  hedge  on  expenses  i)robablya8  hard  as  any  advertiser. 
But  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  this  (curtailing  of 
expenses  that  we  all  do  because  business  has  dragged  so 
the  last  three  years,  operates  to  slow  down  the  revival 
of  business. 

A  prime  reason  for  the  reluctance  of  advertisers  to 
put  out  advertising  (and  money)  is  that  every  experi- 
enced advertiser  knows  that  under  existing  conditions 
he  pays  two  or  three  times  as  mu(;h  as  he  ought  to  to 
"cover"  his  territory.  The  "poultry  advertiser"  in 
the  United  States  lias  been  bled  to  a  "  fare-ye-well  "  — 
not  because  those  who  did  the  bleeding  regarded  him  as 
a  victim,  or  had  any  animosity  toward  him,  but  because 
circumstances  had  more  ellect  than  foresight  in  the 
development  of  advertising  mediums. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  present  con- 
ditions cannot  continue  indefinitely,  but  it  appears 
equally  certain  that  the  remedy  must  be  left  to  time 
because  of  the  dilllculty  of  securing  deliberate  concert 
of  action  to  effect  a  change.  Breeders  and  other  adver- 
tisers, individually,  do  not  like  to  antagonize  publica- 
tions because  of  the  power  of  a  publisher  to  injure  the 
individual  advertiser.  Advertisers,  collectively,  could 
handle  this  situation,  but  they  never  do,  because  each  is 


too  fearful  of  the  immediate  effects  upon  his  own  busi- 
ness. So,  it  seems  likely  that  business  will  improve 
slowly  until,  in  spite  of  such  handicaps,  it  has  gathered 
enough  headway  to  make  marked  progress.  The  im- 
provement seems  to  us  sure  and  steady,  but  not  swift. 

A  "  Campaign "  That  Should  Be  Promptly 
Checked 

WK  AKK  informed  that  jjonilry  departments  in 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in 
a  number  of  other  states  are  preparing  to  inau- 
gurate campaigns  to  eliminate  "  bacillary  white  diar- 
rhea" on  the  same  lines  as  the  movements  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts.  The  information  comes  in  a 
personal  letter  to  the  editor  and  is  given  as  an  argument 
in  support  of  what  has  been  done  here. 

We  have  stated  in  another  article  in  this  paper  ihe 
facts  as  we  know  and  understand  them  in  regard  to  the 
prevalence  of  white  diarrhea,  the  practical  value  of  the 
V)roposed  method  of  testing  stock  for  the  germ  of  bacil- 
lary white  diarrhea,  and  as  to  the  control  of  this  or 
any  other  disease,  simply  by  good  poultry  practice  with- 
out recourse  to  the  products  of  the  pharmacy  or  the 
facilities  of  the  laboratory.  Here  we  will  give  some 
other  facts  and  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  those 
wliose  vital  business  interests  have  been  or  may  be 
seriously  damaged  by  such  campaigning. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  that  the  mass  of  those 
interested  in  poultry,  but  not  well  informed  in  poultry 
matters,  accepts  without  question  what  is  given  out  from 
an  agricultural  college  or  experiment  station ;  and  that 
such  being  the  case  the  methods  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions in  investigating  and  reporting  investigations  in 
this  line  had  created  a  widespread  impression  that  the 
prevelance  of  "white  diarrhea"  made  operations  in 
poultry  culture  so  hazardous  that  it  was  not  wise  for 
anyone  to  engage  in  them  unless  absolutely  assured  of 
freedom  from  the  disease.  This  attitude  of  prospective 
poultry  keepers  and  buyers  of  poultry  stock  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  causes  for  the  failure  of  poultry 
culture  to  keep  its  normal  rate  of  development. 

Having  created  a  general  atmosphere  of  suspicion  of 
all  poultry  stocks,  the  investigators  of  bacillary  white 
diarrhea  found  themselves  in  a  position  where  many 
people  turned  to  them  for  information  where  slock  free 
from  the  disease  alleged  to  be  so  troublesome  could  be 
obtained.  So  they  began  to  seek  for  some  method  of 
testing  birds  to  determine  whether  they  harbored  this 
particular  germ.  The  method  of  examinilig  the  eggs 
was  first  tried,  but  although  engaged  in  with  confidence 
was  soon  discarded  because  of  the  small  proportion  of 
infected  eggs  laid  l)y  infected  hens.  What  is  called  the 
blood  agglutination  test  was  then  adopted.  We  are  not 
able  to  learn  that  any  adequate  demonstration  of  the' 
practical  value  of  this  test  has  ever  been  made.  Asser- 
tions that  its  value  is  definitely  established  are  not  sup- 
ported by  such  specific  proof  as  ought  to  be  forthcoming 
if  the  experimental  work  will  fully  substantiate  the 
claims. 

But,  on  what  has  been  done,  and  on  the  claims  made 
for  this  test,  two  poultry  departments  have  undertaken, 
and  it  is  said  that  others  propose  to  undertake,  to  test 
hens  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  carriers  of 
the  germ  of  bacillary  white  diarrhea,  and  in  this  way  to 
exercise  a  species  of  control  over  the  business  of  poultry 
breeders. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  to  invite  breeders  to  have 
their  fowls  tested;  to  "  certify  "  fowls  that  pass  the  teat 
satisfactorily;  and  to  refrain  from  giving  any  publicity 
to  breeders  whose  fowls  do  not  pass  the  test.  The  result 
of  this  is  to  give  advertising  to  those  breeders  whose 
stock  is  approved  on  this  test,  and  in  doing  so  to  direct 
suspicion  against  all  other  stock  whether  it  has  been 
tested  or  not. 

Such  a  procedure  is  illegal,  without  lawful  authority, 
and  is  also,  we  believe,  without  precedent.  If  a  disease 
is  a  public  menace,  the  proper  procedure  is  for  the  legis- 
lature to  so  declare  it  by  law,  at  the  same  time  making 
provision  for  general  inspection  and  for  giving  such 
publicity  to  the  results,  and'for  taking  measures  for  its 
control  as  are  for  the  public  welfare. 

In  such  matters,  "law"  acta  upon  just  the  opposite 
principle  from  that  upon  which  these  white  diarrhea 
regulations  proceed.  It  provides  for  inspection  of  all, 
and  for  segregation  of  infected  specimens  with  due 
warning  to  the  public  to  prevent  people  from  coming  in 
contact  with  them.  I'nder  law  what  is  not  condemned 
is  thereby  "certified,"  i)ut  under  this  usurpation  of 
authority,  there  is  to  be  partial  inspection,  according  to 
chance  ami  the  convenience  of  the  inspectors;  they 
certify  such  of  what  they  happen  to  inspect  &a  meet  their 


"test,"  and  conceal  the  facts  as  to  what  they  condemn, 
leaving  everything  that  is  not  inspected  under  suspicion, 
and  the  public  unwarned  of  the  places  where,  according 
to  their  inspection,  danger  exists. 

If  such  a  situation  as  this  is  allowed  to  continue  and 
extend,  poultry  interests  in  this  country  will  grow  worse 
and  not  better.  Everyone  economically  interested  in 
the  development  of  poultry  culture  needs  to  understand 
clearly  that  the  only  way  to  deal  ellectively  with  such  a 
situation  is  to  stop  the  propaganda  at  its  starting  point, 
ll  we  allow  educational  institutions,  acting  without 
justilication  in  fact  or  warrant  in  law,  to  do  things  in- 
jurious to  the  industry,  giving  frequent  and  wide  pub- 
licity to  statements  which  are  misleading  and  which 
deter  people  from  engaging  in  poultry  keeping  and  from 
extending  operations  with  poultry,  we  allow  the  devel- 
opment of  <li.slru8t  and  prejudice  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  suHered  to  arise  and  which,  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues, adds  to  the  labor  and  cost  of  the  ettbrta  of  every- 
one engaged  in  any  line  of  poultry  culture  to  build  up 
business. 

TWIN  OAK  POULTRY  FARM 

Where  the  Editor  is   Again  a  Poultryman 

TIIH  Twin  Oak  Poultry  and  Egg  Company,  of  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.,  waa  organized  four  years  ago 
Ijy  Dr.  II.  ,1.  Pierron  and  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Cameron. 
Dr.  Pierron  was  retiring  comparatively  early  in  life  from 
a  large  and  lucrative  practice  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
Mr.  Cameron  was  a  New  York  business  man  who,  as 
the  retult  of  a  growing  interest  in  country  life,  had 
decided  to  (list)0.se  of  his  business  and  engage  in  poultry 
kee[)ing. 

As  men  of  broad  experience  and  success  in  other 
fields,  their  plans  were  for  a  large  plant,  eventually,  but 
they  built  at  first  a  plant  only  as  large  as  was  necessary 
for  a  suitable  instruction  plant  for  themselves  and  to 
warrant  employing  in  addition  one  general  utility  man 
who  had  the  makings  of  a  poultryman  and  would  learn 
with  them. 

The  second  season  the  capacity  of  the  plant  was 
doubled,  and  this  provided  for  the  increase  in  stock 
until  this  year,  when  it  became  ne(!essary  to  consider- 
ably enlarge  equipment  for  all  stages  of  operations. 
The  business  had  now  reached  the  stage  where  it  was 
quite  clear  that  to  provide  for  further  expansion  at  the 
rate  required  to  supply  the  ever  widening  demand  for 
the  farm's  products,  plans  for  increabing  production 
must  be  carefully  worked  out  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
new  equipment  added,  breeding  operations  mapped  out, 
and  arrangements  made  in  every  department  to  meet 
the  future  requirements. 

For  this  work  it  was  decided  to  obtain  the  services  of 
an  experienced  poultryman  having  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  all  phases  of  iioultry  (uilture.  It  is  in  this  capacity 
of  expert  adviser  in  all  that  relates  to  prac'tical  produc- 
tive work  that  .Mr.  Itobinson  is  employed  by  The  Twin 
Oak  I'oultry  and  Egg  Company.  He  is  at  the  farm  for 
a  week  or  more  each  month,  remaining  as  long  as  is 
necessary  to  acquaint  himself  with  conditions  and 
results  at  the  time,  discuss  these  fully  with  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Koy  H.  ]Middle- 
brook,  give  full  directions  in  regard  to  changes  in  prac- 
tice that  after  consultation  it  had  been  deemed  desirable 
to  make,  and  make  such  notes  as  he  needs  of  matters  to 
be  considered  in  the  work  for  tiie  farm  which  can  be 
done  elsewhere  as  well  as  on  the  ground. 

The  i)rime  object  of  the  T-(  )-P  Farm  is  to  supply  quality 
table  poultry  and  eggs  to  high  class  family,  hotel,  club, 
and  retail  trade.  For  this  purpose  it  keeps  Barre<l 
Plymouth  Itocka  and  Single  Comb  White  leghorns 
which  conform  to  general  Standard  requirements,  for 
their  kind,  but  are  bred  with  special  attention  to  utility 
propertiea  rather  than  to  refinements  of  form  and  color 
that  make  value  in  exhiliition  birds.  It  sells  breeding 
stock  of  this  class,  eggs  for  hatching,  and  day  old  chicks, 
but  its  oH'eringa  of  the.se  are  limited  to  the  excess  of  each 
over  its  own  needs  —  its  first  aim  always  being  to  meet 
as  fully  as  possible  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
its  table  products. 

Beginning  with  our  November  issue  we  will  have  a 
department  of  "T-O-F  FAHM  NOTJ>:S,"  in  which  Mr. 
Hobinson  will  rejiort  whatever  of  interest  to  poultry 
keepers  in  general  occurs  at  this  plant.  Such  notes  will 
include  also  items  relating  to  the  marketing  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm.  .Names  of  i)uyers  or  any  other  in- 
formation that  business  men  keep  to  themselves  will,  of 
course,  not  be  given;  but  in  whatever  can  he  of  public 
service  without  prejudice  to  its  own  interests,  details  of 
selling  methods  at  T-U-F  Farm  will  be  available  to 
readers  of  this  paper. 
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INCREASING  THE  EGG  YIELD 
IN  LARGE  FLOCKS 

EDITOR  FAK>r-Pori.TUY:  Would  you 
give  us  your  advice  as  to  best  way 
to  improve  stock,  increase  egg  yield 
of  our  flock  (I,(i(K)  Wliite  Legliorris)? 
Has  it  been  proven  that  males  from  liigh 
producers  will  do  il?  Does  trap  nesting 
on  commercial  i>lant  of  tliis  size  pay?  Is 
it  necessary  ? 

An  expert  from  Cornell  poultry  depart- 
ment selects  our  flock  each  year.  We 
select  our  llock  continually,  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  and  cull  out  early  molters. 
I'p  to  what  time  should  molters  be  culled 
out?  The  ('ornell  poultry  department 
does  not  advise  trap  nesting  on  commer- 
cial plants.  How  much  of  the  fuss  being 
made  over  trap  nests  and  high  producers 
as  getters  of  high  jjroducers  is  to  be  taken 
seriously  by  a  commercial  man?  How 
much  has  been  really  proven?  We  are 
advised  not  to  get  new  blood  for  our  stock 
for  five  years.  Stock  is  large  and  vigor- 
ous. In  reading  your  paper  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  these  answers  definitely 
out  of  it.  If  I  have  not  seen  the  right 
articles  will  you  kindly  advise  me. 

F.  E. 


I  have  held  this  letter  for  some  time 
awaiting  further  information  needed  to 
enable  me  to  answer  in  particular  the 
(juestions  relating  to  Mr.  K.'s  stock.  As 
this  has  not  arrived  and  as  questions  lying 
long  on  my  desk  are  apt  to  be  unanswered 
if  newer  inquiries  are  furnishing  sutiicient 
material  for  the  paper,  I  think  it  best  to 
answer  the  general  questions  now,  at  the 
same  time  indicating  for  the  information 
of  other  readers  who  may  hate  similar 


questions  in  mind  what  I  need  to  know 
before  undertaking  to  advise  in  any  |)ar- 
ticular  case. 

The  first  point  is  as  to  the  need  of  im- 
proving the  egg  yield.  What  is  it  now? 
The  exploitation  of  laying  competitors 
with  attention  focussed  on  the  few  i)en8 
of  remarkable  })erformers  tends  to  create 
entirely  misleading  ideas  and  false  stand- 
ards of  good  egg  production.  This  has 
always  been  the  eli'ect  of  giving  much 
publicity  to  the  high  records  secured  from 
small  numbers  of  hens  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  when  the  exceptional  char- 
acter of  the  results  was  not  fully  empha- 
sized and  the  cost  of  securing  them  was 
not  considered. 

For  hens  in  large  Hocks,  as  they  must  be 
handled  commercially,  an  average  of  l-")0 
eggs  per  year  is  good  laying  and  if  it  does 
not  give  a  good  profit  the  fault  is  with 
the  management,  not  with  the  hens.  This 
average  is  also  as  high  as  is  desirable  for 
the  birds  used  for  breeding,  for  few  hens 
will  go  much  beyond  this  and  produce  at 
the  breeding  season  eggs  that  will  give 
satisfactory  ofi'sprin^. 

The  popular  understanding  of  what 
some  of  our  experiment  stations  have 
given  out  about  the  "transmission"  of 
high  productiveness  being  through  the 
males  that  are  sons  of  high  producting 
hens  seems  to  be  that  all  sons  of  high 
producers  transmit  high  producing  ca- 
pacity. I  know  of  no.experimental  work 
in  which  tests  of  sons  of  high  producers 
have  been  so  comprehensive  as  to  dem- 
onstrate this.  The  work  of  the  Maine 
Station  which  Ls  of  most  importance  seems 
to  me  to  be  seriously  at  fault  in  that  tlie 
classification  of  hens  as  high  producers  is 
based  on  their  production  prior  to  March 
Ist.    Matters  of  interest  relating  to  such 


a  method  of  determining  the  grade  of 
hens  as  egg  producers  will  be  found  in 
the  article  by  I^rof.  .lames  E.  Rice  of  Cor- 
nell, reprinted  in  this  issue. 

Trap  nesting  and  pedigreeing  according 
to  egg  records  on  a  large  scale  are  not 
practical  on  any  plant  unless  the  cost  and 
something  more  can  be  secured  by  in- 
creased sales  of  and  higher  prices  for  birds 
sold  for  breeding  purposes,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  they  can  be  done 
profitably  very  long  for  that,  for  in  com- 
mon practice  results  depend  more  upon 
care  than  upon  inheritance. 

Selection  by  appearance,  taking  the 
most  vigorous  and  well  developed  speci- 
mens as  breeders  is  the  only  practical  way 
to  breed  for  high  production  on  a  large 
scale.  With  occasional  exceptions  the 
hens  that  are  best  by  this  standard  are 
the  best  layers.  It  costs  less  to  feed  the 
few  poor  layers  there  may  be  among  them 
than  to  find  out  which  they  are.  The 
idea  that  any  proportion  of  good  looking 
hens  such  as  a  poultryman  of  any  expe- 
rience would  pick  out  as  his  most  likely 
layers  and  most  desirable  breeders  are 
worthless  or  very  inferior  producers  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  observation  of 
most  experienced  poultry  keepers. 

When  one  is  starting  a  line  of  breed- 
ing from  a  particular  individual,  or  indi- 
viduals, he  does  a  certain  amount  of  care- 
ful pedigreeing  at  first  because  in  the. 
beginning  he  wants  this  special  mating, 
or  matings,  to  be  according  to  certain 
specifications  which  can  be  met  only  with 
a  few  individuals.  But  as  his  work  in 
breeding  this  line  proceeds,  he  is  soon  in 
a  position  where  he  has  many  females 
that  are  full  sisters  to  use  in  the  same 
pens,  and  many  males  of  like  breeding  to 
make  duplicate  matings,  and  as  the  num- 


bers of  birds  of  the  line  or  strain  increases, 
and  he  begins  to  secure  a  general  uni- 
forniity  of  type  in  birds  of  the  same 
originial  blood,  the  particular  ancestry  of 
the  birds  becomes  of  less  and  lees  conse- 
quence, and  he  can  usually  progress  faster 
toward  high  average  excellence  in  his 
flock  by  mating  on  appearance  without 
regard  to  pedigreeing  than  by  attempting 
to  follow  certain  pedigree  lines.  For  con- 
sistent progress  in  any  line  of  breeding  it 
is  necessary  that  the  number  of  matings 
each  year  should  be  considerable,  and 
should  include  the  most  superior  individ- 
uals, each  mated  as  far  as  possible  to 
secure  its  full  breeding  value.  Rarely 
will  all  matings  give  the  desired  results, 
but  with  many  matings  having  the  same 
objects  in  view,  the  chances  of  securing  a 
large  proportion  of  birds  of  the  desired 
character  are  greatly  increased. 

1  would  not  cull  out  early  molters  un- 
less they  appeared  to  be  otherwise  out 
of  condition,  undersized,  or  lacking  in 
stamina.  Early  molters  that  are  thrifty 
and  molt  quickly  often  make  very  good 
fall  layers,  and  if  they  are  birds  suitable 
for  breeding,  a  partial  molt  in  early  win- 
ter may  not  be  a  disadvantage.  When 
you  are  keeping  hens  as  layers,  the  best 
general  rule  in  culling  is  never  to  dispose 
of  a  hen  that  does  not  seem  to  be  past 
usefulness  for  that  purpose  while  you 
have  room  for  her. 

Everyone,  of  course,  would  like  to  have 
his  laying  hens  all  of  the  nicest  type,  and 
supposed  to  be  able  to  give  the  maximum 
profit.  But  it  does  not  often  happen  that 
a  plant  of  any  considerable  capacity  can 
be  fully  stocked  with  that  class  of  hens. 
Most  poultrymen  have  room  for  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  hens  and  pul- 
lets that  they  regard  as  inferior  for  laying 
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Awaits  the  man  with  energy  and  brains,  with  a  little  nerve  —  just  enough  to  start  him 
going,  and  he  will  land  in  the 
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purposes,  and  it  is  often  better  to  keep 
the  inferior  layers  as  long  as  they  will  lay 
at  a  profit  at  all  than  to  try  to  dispose 
early  of  everything  not  expected  to  reach 
a  high  standard  of  production. 

When  crate  fattening  of  poultry  was 
being  exploited  some  years  ago,  it  was 
found  that  the  principal  factor  in  making 
it  profitable  was  judgment  as  to  which 
birds  would  stand  it,  and  how  long  they 
would  stand  it.  Crate  fattening  is  a  com- 
paratively short  process,  an4  its  effects 
are  more  easily  judged  than  the  proba- 
bilities of  egg  production,  yet  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  profitable  egg  produc- 
tion, on  a  large  scale,  depends  upon 
ability  to  decide  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  certainty  when  the  hen's  usefulness  is 
at  or  near  its  end. 

With  regard  to  introducing  new  blood 
in  this  flock,  I  don't  know  on  what 
grounds  anyone  supposing  there  was  no 
occasion  for  it  for  five  years  would  assume 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce 
new  blood  at  that  time.  If  I  had  the 
reasons  I  might  have  an  opinion  on  them. 


not  complimentary  to  fanciers,  or  of 
"Standard"  stock  not  in  strict  accord 
with  the  orthodox  view  of  its  exclusive 
superiority.  If  they  state  things  as  they 
are,  they  certainly  must  do  so  occasion- 
ally if  only  to  correct  the  prevailing  ex- 
aggerations about  the  superiority  of  stand- 
ard bred  poultry  and  the  devotion  of 
breeders  to  the  development  of  utility 
qualities. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  state- 
ment that  provokes  contradiction,  take 
this  from  one  of  Mr.  McReynolds'  edi- 
torials: "Every  Standard  breeder  of 
poultry  knows  that  the  producing  power 
of  his  Hock  measures  their  value  as  well 
as  does  the  Standard  requirements.  For 
that  reason  they  have  always  tried  to  de- 
velop egg  production.  Tiie  fact  is,  no 
other  people  has  ever  tried  to  do  it." 

That  statement  may  be  correct  as  far 
as  Mr.  McReynolds'  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation go,  but  it  is  a  long  way  from 
being  true.  A  great  many  fanciers  pay 
no  attention  to  egg  production.  I  know 
fanciers  who  are  good  breeders  who  have 
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Headquarters  of  Poultry  Department  at  Macdonald  College,  Quebec 


INSTRUCTORS  AND  INVESTI- 
GATORS AS  POULTRYMEN 

IN  THE  Southern  PouUryman  for  August, 
Editor  J.  G.  McReynolds  devotes  sev- 
eral editorials  to  criticism  of  instructors 
and  investigators  in  poultry  at  agricult- 
ural colleges  and  experiment  stations.  As 
to  the  specific  things  that  he  criticises  I 
agree  with  him  at  about  every  point,  but 
I  think  that  he  is  at  fault  in  condemning 
the  agricultural  college  and  station  poul- 
trymen  generally  for  the  errors  and  blund- 
ers of  a  small  i»art  of  their  number,  and 
perhaps  also  in  making  his  judgment  of 
particular  individuals  so  positively  on 
their  shortcomings  in  matters  under  con- 
sideration. 

Ilis  statements  generally  seem  to  me 
too  sweeping.  Thus  when  he  says:  "I 
cannot  understand  why  the  men  employed 
at  the  experiment  stations  and  colleges 
should  be  everlastingly  prating  about 
Standard  breeding  destroying  the  pro- 
ducing power;"  and  when  he  refers  to 
teaching  to  the  same  effect  by  "men  paid 
by  the  state  or  Federal  government  who 
are  'pirouetting"  over  the  country  'teach- 
ing' the  farmers  that  the  Standard  poul- 
try breeders  are  al)solutely  destroying  the 
producing  power  of  poultry,"  he  seems 
to  me  to  l)e  attributing  to  this  class  of 
poultry  workers  an  attitude  which  I  have 
never  had  any  reason  to  suppose  was 
taken  by  more  than  a  very  few  of  them. 
I  know  of  only  one  man  among  them 
who  has  taken  such  a  position  of  antag- 
onism to  Standard  poultry,  and  I  have 
long  been  more  than  half  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  he  did  it  more  as  an  easy  way 
of  advertising  himself  than  from  convic- 
tion. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the 
poultrymen  teaching  and  lecturing  at 
times,  express  opinions  of  "fancy"  stock 


some  very  good  laying  stock  and  some 
that  is  not  good  laying,  these  being  dis- 
tinctly different  lines  of  breeding  —  and 
though  this  condition  has  existed  for 
years,  they  apparently  are  not  disposed 
to  make  any  direct  effort  to  improve  the 
egg  production  of  the  poorer  laying  stock. 
Good,  bad,  or  indifferent  production  they 
take  as  it  comes. 

That  attitude  is  very  prevalent  among 
fanciers.  In  (I  think)  the  majority  of 
cases  of  those  who  devote  their  attention 
to  Standard  requirements  the  good  laying 
stock  has  that  property  because,  ^s  a  rule, 
it  will  go  with  good  development. 

Some  of  the  best  laying  stock  I  have 
ever  known  was  produced  by  people  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  Standard  or 
breeding  to  Standard  requirements,  and 
by  people  who,  without  being  ignorant  of 
these,  simply  took  any  poultry  they  hap- 
pened to  have  and  because  they  were  good 
at  handling  any  kind  of  live  stock  made 
good  poultry  and  good  layers  of  what 
they  had. 

Mr.  McReynolds  declares  that  the  col- 
lege and  station  men  have  been  depend- 
ent upon  poultry  papers  for  most  of  the 
matter  they  put  in  bulletins.  This  pf^int 
is  well  taken,  but  that  is  not  altogether 
their  fault.  In  large  measure  they  have 
been  made  victims  of  an  unintelligent 
public's  demanii  for  information  with  the 
official  brand  upon  it.  But  at  that,  most 
of  us  who  are  purveying  information  for 
poultry  keepers  gather  a  good  deal  of  it 
from  older  writers,  and  certainly  the  ex- 
tent to  which  some  of  our  poultry  jour- 
nals use  the  bulletins  which  colleges  and 
Stations  afford  them  free  in  preference  to 
original  editorial  and  contributed  work, 
is  likely  to  make  authors  of  such  bulletins 
feel  that  they  are  producing  the  best 
matter  in  these  days. 

It  is,  however,  when  he  refers  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  college  and  station 


men  as  poultrymen  that  Mr.  McReynold^ 
gets  on  slippery  ground.  He  says:  "I 
have  yet  to  meet  or  know  a  man  con- 
nected with  an  agricultural  college  or 
station  or  that  is  gallivanting  over  the 
country  lecturing  on  poultry  that  ever 
succeeded  at  either  market  or  standard 
poultry  breeding.  Name  one,  will  youV ' ' 
AVell,  A.  C.  Smith,  of  Minnesota  Agri- 
cultural College  and  D.  J.  Lambert,  of 
Rhode  Island  College  were  generally  rated 
expert  poultrymen  qualified  for  either 
branch  of  the  business  long  before  the 
beginnings  of  educational  departments 
and  much  longer  before  either  of  them 
went  into  this  line  of  work.  I'p  in  this 
part  of  the  country  it  is  the  custom  to 
get  successful  poultrymen  to  do  as  much 
lecturing  as  possible,  and  some  of  them 
have  done  considerable  gallivanting.  .las" 
E.  Rice,  of  Cornell,  and  W.  K.  Graham, 
of  Guelph,  could  without  doubt  make 
quite  as  good  an  experience  with  poultry 
showing  as  most  of  the  poultry  journal- 
ists. They  belong  to  the  school  of  poul- 
try educators  that  did  not  get  their  train- 
ing under  modern  conditions. 

Of  the  present  day  school  (I  judge  from 
what  I  have  seen  and  know  of  them)  the 
greater  number  of  those  in  college  and 
station  work  are  men  who  would  probably 
have  followed  some  branch  of  poultry 
production  with  credit  had  they  not  gone 
into  the  field  that  they  did. 

The  demand  for  men  for  college  and 
station,  and  national  and  state  agricult- 
ural department  poultry  work  has  in- 
creased so  much  faster  than  the  supply 
that  this  has  been  the  most  attractive 
field  for  men  who  added  to  a  respectable 
rapacity  for  poultry  culture  the  other 
qualities  needed  for  educational  work.  A 
number  of  those  who  went  into  that  line 
first  have  turned  to  practical  poultry 
keeping  and  seem  to  be  making  it  go. 
On  the  whole,  the  men  in  poultry  educa- 
tional work  compare  favorably  with  those 
in  poultry  journalism  for  practical  expe- 
rience with  poultry. 

I  am  perhaps  as  ready  as  any  other 
poultry  journalist  to  criticise  any  phase 
of  government  work  with  poultry  or  for 
poultry  interests  when  specific  occasion 
for  doing  so  is  presented.  And  occasion- 
ally I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  my 
comments  are  resented  and  taken  as  per- 
sonal aff  ronts,  and  produce  some  measure 
of  ill  will  toward  me.  But  I  try  to  keeji 
in  mind  that  they  are  pioneering  in  a  dif- 
ficult field,  and  that  they  have  to  learn 
by  their  mistakes  the  same  as  the  rest  of 
us  did — and  are  still  doing  —  and  without 
sparing  criticism  on  that  account  I  can 
say  that,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  men  in 
educational  work  are  learning  as  fast  as 
any  of  us  did. 


Owen  Farms'  Birds 
Are  Famous 

For  their  SUPERB  UTILITY  QUAL- 
ITIES as  well  as  being  UNBEAT- 
ABLE IN  THE  snow  ROOM. 

PULLETS  FROM  MY 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 
WHITE  ORPINGTONS 
WHITE  PLYNIOUTH  ROCKS 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
and  S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Have  made  records  well  over  the  2u0 
egg  mark  in  the  trap  nests  of  my  cus- 
tomers. They  have  bone,  size,  health, 
vigor  and  prepotency.  They  lay  and 
pay,  and  will  do  equally  well  for  you. 

.Sturdy  utility  cockerels  (luriiic  Octo- 
ber at  $3.  $4,  aiKl  $.5  each.  Pullets 
at  $*/J.50  and  $:S  eacli.  Order  now  and 
.I>i*e\eiit  (lisappointiiK'Ut  hiter  on. 

liraitii  EKHmilioq  Bims 

To  Win  Any  Fall  or  Win- 
ter Show  in  America. 

Write  me  your  exact  wants  and 
let  me  quote  you 

Carefully  selected  males  or  carefullj 
mated  trios  and  pens  to  produce  young- 
sters of  the  higliest  class.  Line  breii 
birds  at  lower  prices  than  you  can  buy 
birds  approaching  them  in  producing 
value. 

Place  your  order  early  and  have  the 
choice  of  my  !>000  OLD  and  YOl'NC 
BIRDS 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Every 
Customer  Every  Time 

And  this  guarantee  is  backed  by 
my  26  years  experience  in  sell 
ing  thoroughbred  poultry 

PKIXTKO   3I.VTTEK  FUKE 

OWEN  FARMS, 

I  22  William  Street, 
VINEYARD  HAVEN,  MASS. 

MAUIiICK  F.  I>KLANO.  Prourietor. 
FRANK  H.  DAVEY.  .Superintendent 


When  Writing   Advertisers  Please 
Mention  Farm-Poultry 


rcMiu-il  t}.v  a  Tiwiii  iKis  devoted  Ills  life  to 

piiultiy  —  a  rceogni/.ed  autlioilty.  Hrlm  lull  of 
brand  new  f.icts  on  eHirloncy  In  poultry  raising, 
cuttine  down  the  death  rate,  ralsintr  ex- 
eeiitionally  strouL'  hirds.  eettlDC  Km', 
hatches.  Needed  l)y  Karnjers  and 
I'ancici  s.  Heaiitlfnlly  Illustrated:  Klves 
full  details  about  the  most  up  to  tlie- 
niinutu  Hue  of  Ineubators,  brooders  and 
hovers  ever  Invented:  an  elaborate  as- 
sortnient  and  only  machines  with  fresh  air  always  in 
ecK  chamber.  Book  in  blK  demand.  Write  today  to 
insure  irettine  .1  copy. 

Model  Inbubator  Co,,  9  Henry  S'.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Also  S'.l  Barclay  .St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


1886  1915 

THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

PROVIDENCE  SHOW 

POULTRY,  PIGEONS,  PET  STOCK,  CATS 

November  30—  December  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  1915 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  NOVEMBER  13,  1915 

LIBERAL  REGULAR  PREMIUMS 
OVER  $500  IN  CASH  SPECIALS 

SEND  FOR   PREMIUM  LIST  TO 

W.  I.  BROWN,  Secretary, 

Box  749,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

1886         ALWAYS  HAVE  PAID  PREMIUMS  1915 


1915 


FARM -POULTRY 


Two-Wheeled  Dough  Cart  With  Canvas  Top  Used  on  a  Rhode  Island  Farm 


ANOTHER  ILL-ADVISED  CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST  WHITE 
DIARRHEA 

FOI.LOWlXCi  far  in  tlie  wake  of  the 
Storrs  Afjricultural  lOxperiment  Sta- 
tion of  Connecticut,  the  poultry  de- 
partment of  the  Massachusetts  Agricult- 
ural College  has  projected  what  it  calls  a 
"  Campaign  to  eliminate  bacillary  white 
diarrhea. "  It  has  sent  out  notices  to  the 
press  and  to  poultry  keepers  individually 
throughout  the  state  affirming  that: 

"  1 .   AVhite  diarrhea  is  common  in  this 
state  and  is  the  occasion  of  great  loss. 

"  2.    The  disease  ia  transmitted  by  the 
hen  laying  the  egg. 

"I).  Mens  harboring  the  bacillus  can 
be  detected  by  a  laboratory  test  of  the 
blood. 

"4.  If  such  hens  (reactors)  are  elim- 
inated from  breeding  flocks,  losses  of 
chicks  from  bacillary  white  diarrhea, 
with  proper  sanitation,  can  be  practically 
entirely  avoided.  This  fact  has  been 
demonstrated  by  tests  made  both  in  the 
Massachusetts  and  the  Connecticut  Expe- 
riment Stations. 

"  o.  The  facts  above  stated  must  make 
it  apparent  that  a  campaign  for  the  elim- 
ination of  this  disease  is  desirable  and 
practicable.  Breeders  have  simply  to 
cease  using  eggs  from  reacting  hens  for 
hatching  and  the  disease  will  soon  dis- 
appear." 

This  statement  of  the  case  is  a  line  ex- 
ample of  a  statement  vague  in  substance 
but  ([uite  definite  in  form  and  so  mislead- 
ing to  those  who  do  not  construe  it  liter- 
ally and  with  due  consideration  of  the 
way  those  who  make  it  provide  ways  of 
escape  in  case  they  should  be  called  to 
account.  The  popular  misnomer  "  white 
diarrhea  "  and  the  phase  "bacillary  white 
diarrhea"  are  used  each  in  the  connec- 
tion which  best  serves  this  purpose.  We 
do  not  judge  whether  this  is  intentional 
or  just  a  manifestation  of  the  safety  first 
instinct  which  seems  to  be  almost  uni- 
versal, but  the  fact  is  evident  to  anyone 
able  to  analyze  plain  statements. 

(iranting  that  there  is  "bacillary  white 
diarrhea"  that  is  transmitted  through  the 
eggs,  and  that  this  causes  losses,  we  ven- 
ture to  aliirm  that  an  itemized  statement 
of  the  cases  known  to  the  people  at  the 
college  as  indubitably  of  this  class,  and 
of  the  extent  of  the  losses  due  to  them, 
would  not  be  accepted  by  poultrymen  as 
warranting  the  assertion  that  "  bacillary 
white  diarrhea  "  is  connnon  and  the  losses 
from  it  are  (jreal. 

The  casual  reader  also  will  not  notice 
that  even  after  he  has  secured  hens  certi- 


fied free  from  the  germ  of  bacillary  white 
diarrhea  he  is  not  assured  of  freedom  from 
it  unless  there  is  proper  mhiUilion.  This 
is  a  virtual  admission  that  the  statement 
that  the  disease  is  transmitted  through 
the  eggs  is  only  a  half  truth.  With  re- 
gard to  troubles  commonly  known  as 
white  diarrhea  in  chicks,  the  most  com- 
mon causes  are  wrong  brooding  temper- 
atures and  improper  feeding.  Any  dealer 
in  day  old  chicks  can  cite  numerous  cases 
of  chicks  from  the  same  hatch  being  per- 
fectly thrifty  in  the  hands  of  one  pur- 
chaser and  reported  by  another  as  dying 
oH'  rapidly  with  white  diarrhea. 

I  was  probably  better  acquainted  with 
the  worst  real  case  of  white  diarrhea  that 
ever  occurred  in  this  section  than  anyone 
but  the  owner  of  the  farm.  It  was  a 
plain  case  of  contaminated  land.  No 
young  chicks  would  thrive  on  it  until  it 
was  renovated.  With  tillage  to  purify 
the  soil,  the  owner  found  chicks  growing 
well  again. 

Within  the  past  few  years  a  number  of 
cases  of  so-called  white  diarrhea  have 
been  reported  to  me  that  upon  investiga- 
tion were  remedied  by  changing  the  feed 
or  making  some  alteration  in  arrange- 
ments for  brooding.  I  don't  know  and 
never  have  known  of  any  poultry  yard 
or  farm  where  there  have  been  heavy 
losses  that  could  not  have  been  avoided 
simply  by  good  poultry  practice.  If  there 
are  such  I  am  anxious  to  be  shown.  I 
am  always  willing  to  learn.  In  conver- 
sation with  a  college  man  who  claimed 
that  their  exploitation  of  white  diarrhea 
was  ne  ;essary  and  a  good  public  service, 
I  asked  him  what  kind  of  plants  were 
furnishing  them  with  specimens  of  white 
diarrhea  carriers.  He  admitted  that  they 
were  plants  where  conditions  were  bad, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  either 
that  it  was  short-sighted  policy  to  give 
such  poultrymen  hopes  that  they  could 
go  on  with  bad  practice  and  raise  good 
chickens;  or  to  realize  that  for  a  college 
or  station  to  exploit  white  diarrhea  as 
they  are  doing  at  Storrs  and  Amherst  was 
unwarrantably  injurious  to  poultry  in- 
terests. 

Here  is  something  else  for  the  breeder 
who  may  suppose  that  he  can  profit  by 
having  his  stock  tested  and  certified  free 
from  bacillary  white  diarrhea  to  think 
over. 

I  know  a  n>an  who  tried  that  last  sea 
son.  His  stock  is  to  all  appearances  very 
thrifty.  He  thought  it  was  of  course  free 
from  "  the  deadly  germ."  But  the  hens 
he  had  tested  were  reported  ' '  reactors. ' ' 
At  first  he  felt  blue,  but  coming  to  his 
senses,  decided  to  use  them  anyway.  I 
have  never  seen  stock  in  better  condition 
than  this  man's  is  —  both  old  and  young. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  led  to  visit  his 
plai'e  because  so  many  people  who  had 
been  there  remarked  the  vigor  of  the 
stock.  After  I  had  been  all  over  his 
place  and  told  him  what  I  thought  of 
it,  he  related  his  experience  with  while 
diarrhea  tests. 

The  white  diarrhea  propaganda  and 
scare  not  only  give  people  altogether 
wrong  impressions  of  conditions  in  poul- 
try keeping,  but  operate  to  prevent  be- 
ginners from  learning  poultry  keeping. 
A  commonsense  consideration  of  the  facts 
as  observed  in  poultry  yards,  and  as 
br  lught  out  at  the  experinient  stations, 
indicates  that  the  germ  of  bacillary  white 
tiiarrhea  is  probai)ly  present  in  nearly  all 
stock,  but  that  it  does  not  cauge  trouble 
uideps  conditions  favor  its  abnormal  in- 
crease. If  people  know  and  realize //f(^, 
it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  get 
them  to  make  neciessary  changes  in  prac- 
tice; but  as  long  as  they  think  that  they 
have  to  contend  with  a  disease  that  is 
"hereditary"  and  may  be  transmitted 
by  apparently  healthy  birds,  you  can't 
tell  them  anything  about  their  methods 
being  wrong. 
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more  Quaiily  Tfian  Ever 
at  M  Hill  This  Year 

Early  Chicks  for  Fall  Fairs 

Later  Chicks  for  Early  Winter  Sliows 

We  can  supply  you  with  winners 
in  either  BARRED  PLYINOUTH 
ROCKS  OR  SINGLE  COMB 
BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

WELL  BALANCED  BIRDS 
GROVE  HILL  POULTRY  YARDS 

Box  666,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

SAND'S 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Orders  for  riillfis  foi-  Delivery  Ac- 

ee|>(e<l  Mow  at  $1^  t€>  $18  per  dozen 

.Some  line  hrccdlrn;  rockorels  for  sale  at  $1  to  $3. 
Soiiif  of  my  last  .year's  breeding  liens  at  $1  .'iO. 
All  my  lilrilH  are  bred  lor  otrK  pioductlon  and 
standard  riMiulremeiits. 

I>KKOY  K.  SANDS  POUl-TRY  FARM. 
Haw  ley,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 


nMC  YEAR  S  SUPPLY 
Unt  OF  MAGAZINES 


10c. 


Another  "  World's  Record  " 
Layer 

According  to  a  press  dispatch  sent  out, 
from  Philadelphia  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 2(jih,  the  world's  record  for  laying  in 
laying  competitions  had  just  been  broken 
by  a  White  r>eghorn  hen  in  the  Philadel- 
phia American  -  Delaware  Agricultural 
College  competition  at  Newark,  Delaware. 

This  hen  is  credited  with  2S7  eggs  in 
W'oQ  days.    It  is  said  that  the  record  pre- 
vious performance  was  2S(>  eggs  in 
days. 

I  don't  keep  track  of  "records,"  not 
being  a  laying  competition  "fan."  I 
think,  however,  that  it  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  records  will  continue  to  be 
broken  as  long  as  there  is  any  possible 
margin  between  the  last  highest  and  100% 
production  for  a  year,  and  then  for  any 
period  beyond  a  year. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


lli;it  hundreds  of  pub- 
lishers would  be  (flad  to 
send  you  a  free  sample  ropy  of  their  tnaea/.lne  If 
they  only  linen-  your  adiliess.  It  is  our  basi- 
iiess  to  furnl-h  publlsliers  only  with  the  names  of 
Inlellieent  macazize  readers.  If  you  will  write  your 
full  address  VKHY  plain  and  send  us  ONLY  10 
cents  (in  silver)  or  money  or<ler  we  will  send 
your  name  to  several  hundretl  publishers  within  a 
year,  who  will  send  you  FKKK  sample  copies  of 
hundn'ds  (yes,  several  hundreds)  of  the  leading 
•Standard  Maea/.ines,  Farm  Papers.  Poultry  Jour- 
nals, Stor-.y  Mairazlnes,  Hevlews  and  ^\'eekly  Papers, 
Mall  Order  and  Trade  Publication".  Housekeeping 
Maffazifies.  Fashion  -Tournals,  Illustrated  Matrazlnes 
and  in  fact  about  all  kinds  of  high  grade  Interest- 
ing magazines  coming  to  you  In  nio't  every  mall 
for  over  a  year,  and  all  for  ONLY  10  cents  (In 
silver). 

WE-DO-AS-WE-SAY 

so  send  a  silvi  r  dime  fit  oni'e  and  your  name  will 
go  on  our  next  month's  circulating  list,  and  you 
will  be  greatly  surprlse<l  at  the  results,  as  we  assui-e 
vou  that  vou  will  be  more  than  \v<'ll  pleased  with 
the  small"  investment.  And  you  M  ill  NKVKK 
rearvet  it.  Address  the  Maga/lne  Circulating  Co., 
Box  .5210,  Boston,  II.  S.  A.,  Circulating  Dept.  2  K. 
DON'T  fall  to  write  YOUK  full  address  KXTRA 
plain.  We  have  something  in  store  for  you  — as  a 
real  surprise  —  it  you  will  please  let  lis  know  In 
wliat  paper  you  saw  this  ailvertisement. 


Forced  Through  The  Moult 

In  prime  condition  and  laying  steadily  far  before  you  expected — that's  w  hat 
you  find  when  you  use  "Charc-Oil,"  the  medicated  charcoal.  It's  a  great 
tis3U2  builder  and  contains  those  minerals  and  oils  that  make  abundant, 
gloisy  plumage  very  quickly.  I'c  soon  puts  eacli  bird  in  a  profit-producing  condition  and 
keeps  it  so  throughout  the  winter.  It  helpa  digestion,  kills  whatever  bacteria  or 
disease  germs  exist,  and  heals  and  soothes  all  the  digestive  organs.  Pure,  hard- 
wood charcoal  itself  is  a  wonderful  corrector  of  digestive  gases  and 
troubles,  but  "Charc-Oil,"  the  medicated  charcoal,  is  many 
times  better.  Just  a  little  mixed  with  the  mash  or  whole 
ration  does  the  work.  Send  for  booklet 
containing  over  100  testimonials  from  some 


of    the    largest    breeders  in 
U.  S.  regarding  the  value  of 
"Charc-Oil."  Pay  fo 
it  if  it  makes 
good. 


the 


60 
DAY 
TRIAL 

Address  


KING 
REMEDY  CO. 

2i'>  Elm  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

You  may  ship  me   at  once  

25  lb.  Drurr.  at  $2.50  per  Drum,  

100  lb.  Barrel   at  $8.00  per  Barrel.  Shipping 
harges  to  be  prepaid  if  not  over  50  cents. 

Guaranteed  to  lone  up  the  layers  and  take  them  quickly  through 
the  moulting  season  and  to  keep  them  free  of  all  bowel  troubles.  To 
be  paid  for  after  60  Days'  Trial,  if  "Charc-Oil"  does  as  you  claim. 
Please  make  prompt  shipment. 


Name 


Nearest  Express  Office. 


R.  R.. 
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Dark  Cornish  I  Indian  Game )  Male 

THE  CORNISH  (INDIAN  GAME) 
FOWL  AND  THE  "SCALE 
OF  POINTS." 


ABOl'T  four  years  ago  I  began  to 
challenge  persons  who  believed  that 
the  "scale  of  points,"  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  fundamental  in  the  "Stand- 
ard" and  in  the  judging  of  fowls,  is  what 
it  is  8uj)posed  to  be.  I  went  so  far  as  to 
oiler  lo  pay  §50 — which,  as  compensation 
for  articles  about  poultry  goes,  is  a  high 
price  —  to  anyone  who  would  send  to 
Fak.m-I'oi  i.tkv  an  article  in  which  it  was 
proved  that  the  "scales  of  points"  which, 
in  the  "Standard  of  Perfection"  are  as- 
sumed to  be  fundamental  and  essential, 
had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  judg- 
ing of  fowls  by  the  "  Standard." 

No  one  even  took  this  up.  No  one  ever 
will.  I  might  as  well  have  ottered  $.)0,U00 
(except  that  everyone  would  know  at 
once  that  was  more  than  any  poultry 
journal  ever  had  in  reserve).  For,  just 
as  soon  as  anyone  undertakes  to  demon- 
strate that  the  "  scale  of  points ' '  is  what 
it  is  asserted  in  "the  Standard,"  and 


what  he  therefore  has  supposed  it  to  be, 
he  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  it  has  "noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  case."  Again  and 
again  I  have  written  to  persons  who,  in 
articles  in  the  poultry  press,  have  pro- 
fessed their  faith  in  the  idea  that  the 
"scale  of  points"  is  the  foundation  of 
judging  and,  incidentally,  of  the  whole 
poultry  fancy,  inviting  and  urging  them 
to  send  me  for  publication  in  this  paper 
an  article  demonstrating  this.  No  one 
has  ever  replied.  I  never  expected  any- 
one to  reply.  I  did  not  publish  my  views 
about  the  actual  value  of  the  ' '  scale  of 
points"  in  the  Standard  until  I  was  sure 
of  them. 

After  you  liave  seriously  undertaken  to 
analyze  it,  and  get  at  the  facts  in  the  case, 
it  seems  almost  unthinkable  that  for  so 
many  years  so  many  men  have  made 
poultry  ( and  other)  standards,  and  judged 
poultry  and  explained  the  philosophy  of 
judging  on  the  assumption  that  the  scale 
of  points  was  of  ])rinie  importance;  but 
it  isn't  80  strange  after  all  when  you  con- 
sider what  fallacies  and  errors  have  been 
cherished  by  men. 

As  soon  as  I  can  get  time  to  do  it 
properly  I  am  going  to  take  the  scales  of 


Scales  of  Points  That  Have  Applied  to  Cornisli  Indian  Games 

in  America 
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points  in  the  latest  "Standard,"  and  the 
various  statements  relating  to  them  in 
that  "Standard,' '  and  discuss  their  rela- 
tions thoroughly.  .Just  now  I  want  to 
take  up  one  breed  of  fowl  and  its  relation 
to  the  theory  that  the  "  scale  of  points" 
is  the  basis  of  valuation  of  "Standard 
l)red  "  poultry.  That  breed  is  the  Corn- 
isii  (Indian  (iame)  developed  in  Kngland 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  introduced  to 
America  about  twenty-live  years  ago.  and 
described  in  the  "  American  Standard  of 
F'erfection "  for  the  first  time  in  the 
edition  of  ls94. 

If  you  will  take  the  "Standards"  of 
ls!i4,  ISits,  lOU;"),  UdU  and  UHT),  and  com- 
Ijare  the  verbal  descriptions  of  the  fowls 
wliich  in  the  first  is  called  (Jornvih  Inilian 
dami';  in  the  next,  Inilian  (lame,  Cornish; 
in  the  next,  IiuUan--<,  ('oiiii-<h  Fowh;  but 
classed  with  "  Orientals,"  and  In  the 
last  called  "Cornish"  and  put  in  the 
English  class,  you  will  find  as  in  the  ac- 
companying table: 

When  the  (  Jornish  was  put  in  the  Eng- 
lish class  its  scale  of  points  was  radically 
changed.  Only  three  out  of  seventeen 
sections  remaining  the  same.  There  had 
been  changes  in  some  sections  before; 
some  of  them  relatively  large  changes, 
but  nothing  sweeping. 

The  English  class,  before  the  inclusion 
of  Cornish,  comprised  the  Dorkings,  Red 
Caps  and  Orpingtons.  The  Sussex  have 
since  been  added.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  if  scales  of  points  are  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  applying  the  score 
card,  that  when  a  breed  from  a  class  with 
a  scale  of  points  as  different  from  that  of 
the  English  class  before  the  Cornish  was 
put  in  it,  is  put  into  such  a  class,  the  scale 
of  points  for  the  class,  as  now  constituted, 
wouhl  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  new  situa- 
tion by  changing  in  the  direction  of  the 
former  requirements  for  the  new  member 
of  the  class.  But  what  was  done  was  to 
change  the  English  class  to  conform 
closely  to  the  American  and  Asiatic 
classes. 

What  has  been  done  with  the  Cornish 
in  regard  to  scales  of  points  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  scale  of  points  is  not  a 
material  factor.  But,  aside  from  this,  it 
is  plain  to  anyone  who  cares  to  make  a 
tabulation  of  the  present  scales  of  points 
and  compare  this  with  those  in  previous 
Standards,  that  the  Standard  makers  are 
steadily  drifting  away  from  the  idea  of 
different  values  for  the  same  sections  in 
different  breeds  or  classes,  and  that  every 
move  is  taking  them  nearer  and  nearer  to 
I.  K.  Felch's  "  Decimal  System." 

The  scale  of  points  is  immaterial  in 
either  case,  but  in  view  of  the  long  and 
often  violent  opposition  to  the  decimal 
idea  it  is  highly  interesting  to  see  its  op- 
ponents gravitating  toward  it. 
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Sheridans 

CONDITION 

Powder 

Use  it  to  get  more  eggs 
and  better  poultry.  Over 
40  years'  use  proves  it 
does  wonders  for  chicks 
and  fowls.  Makesfoufls 
eat  better,  digest  better, 
grow  better,  lay  better. 

Package  15c 
2- lb.  can  75c,  at  dealers' 
12  lbs.  (delivered)  $3. 60 


I.  S.JOHNSON  &  CO., 
Boston,  Mass. 


Inc. 


T.  E.  Quisenberry  Promoted 

T.  E.  O'lisenberry  wlio  went  to  San 
Francisco  last  spring  as  superintendent  of 
poultry  at  the  Panama- Pacific,  has  been 
made  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  Live  Stock. 


For 

Winter  Eggs 
And  For 

Fattening  Holiday  Poultry 

TRY 

1^-0 

Donkey's  Dry  Buttermilk 

ORAN-O-LAC  Is  a  piirp,  soluble  pro 
(liK-t  iiiadf  from  Uip  biitteriiillk  as  It  comis 
from  the  chuni.  It  is  lileli  In  lactic  acid, 
and  contains  all  the  soluble  contents  of  the 
buttermilk.  Therefore.  It  will  do  the  sanie 
wimdorful  work  that  buttermilk  does,  while 
it  clijiiiiiates  the  liandline  of  sloppy,  foul 
snu'llin;;  cans,  and  alHu  makes  possible  a 
regular,  uniform  supply. 

It  makes  hens  lay  and  It  makes  stock 
fatten  up  nicely.  Send  2c.  In  stamps  for 
suiiiple  and  literature.  Taste  <iR.\N-0- 
LAC;  note  its  natural  acid  liavoi — and 
then  get  a  iiuantity  and  watch  your  birds. 

THE  C.  E.  CONKEY  CO., 

lO'lO  Cunkey  ISuiMinu. 
(  1,K\  i:i. AM),  OHIO. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

TliJit  have  l>eeii  bred  for  iitilitrand  ex1iil>ition  exeelleiice.  They  are  prolitjible 
IirodiK'ers  of  nets  and  meat  <>f  hiifliest  <|iialily,  and  as  prize  winners  are  en- 
title<l  tf>  rank  with  the  best,  winiiini;  at  Boston  tliis  year  first  anil  special  on 
pullet,  second  pen,  fifth  ('(wkerel.  Sne.li  winnings  are  not  accidental,  but  are 
the  result  of  steady  ile velopnient  yejir  after  year.  It  should  piij  yon  to  test 
the  merits  of  this  stock.   l'ri«'es  are  reason.'ible. 


W.  F.  HAYWARD, 


WESTBORO,  MASS. 


AMERICA'S  GREATEST  QUALITY  SHOW. 
POULTRY,  PIGEONS,  CATS,  PET  STOCK. 


•Symmetry. 
tOody  and  flulf. 


^    Jan.  IMS,  1916  ^ 


Entries  dose  Dec,  27,  '15 

For  Premium  List  and  Entry  Blanks 
Address   W.   B.   ATHKRTON,  SECRETARY, 

30  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Rose  Comb  White  Minorca  Cockerel 


SCRATCHINGS  FROM  THE 
NEW  LITTER  OF  OUR 
EXCHANGE  TABLE 

IT  .MI  ST  liave  been  very  potent  fire, 
water  that  was  used  to  get  Patrick 
Henry  .lacobs  drunk  and  amenable  to 
efforts  to  persuade  liiiii  not  to  expose  Sid 
Conger  when  Jacobs  had  "proof"  that 
Conger  was  getting  birds  from  someone 
else  to  show  at  ('hi(?ago  some  ttiirty  years 
ago,  as  relatetl  by  Theodore  Ilewes  in  tlie 
last  issue  of  Ki  er(/hoiIy\  PouUri/  Magazine. 
I  low  else  did  the  lines  o'  type  in  this  i)ar- 
ticular  article  get  so  mixed  liiat  many 
passages  are  unintelligible? 

.it 

Mr.  Robinson,  editor  of  FAUM-PoriTKY, 
is  right  when  lie  states  that  we  will  make 
no  personal  charges  against  any  man  in 
our  campaign  to  abolish  the  solicitor- 
judge  from  soliciting  and  advertising  at 
the  same  shows.  Several  months  ago, 
when  we  started  this  campaign,  we  stated 
we  would  see  it  through  to  a  finish  on  its 
fa<:e  value,  basing  our  arguments  on  how 
it  atl'ects  the  fancy  poultry  business,  and 
along  this  line  we  shall  continue."  —  K. 
W.        l>\N(  i:v,  in  Poultry  Fir^.<. 

Since  .Mr.  I)e  Lancey  seems  to  have 
missed  the  point  of  my  remark,  and  in 
this,  as  in  several  recent  instances,  makes 
references  to  things  I  have  said,  which 
seem  to  show  me  in  agreement  with  his 
views  when  the  contrary  is  the  case,  I 
will  say  i)lainly  that  Mr.  I)e  Lancey  will 
not  make  personal  (or  specific)  charges 
against  anyone  because  he  either  cannot 
or  is  afraid  to.  Now  will  he  say  which 
of  these  is  tlie  reason?  If  he  is  so  anxi- 
ous to  cite  me,  let  him  say  which  of  these 
alternations.    John  Robinson  is  right. 

.\8  another  awful  warning  to  advocates 
of  score  card  judging,  J.  H.  Drevenstedt 
in  Aiiierirun  Fawiir  says  that  at  the 
World's  Kair  in  Chicago,  IS'W  "about 
;i,UUU  birds  were  exhibited  and  it  took 
the  twenty -one  judges  from  October  ISth 
to  October  'J-lth  to  make  their  decisions. 
Tlie  score  card  was  used,  which  was 
cliieliy  responsible  for  the  long  delay  oc- 
casioned in  posting  the  awards.  .\s  some 
of  the  advocates  of  scord  card  judging 
are  clamoring  for  the  restoration  of  this 
antiquated  system  of  adjudicating  classes 
at  modern  poultry  shows,  the  above  leaf 
taken  from  the  pages  of  the  history  of 
score  card  judging  may  refresh  their 
memories  and  make  them  think  before 
they  act:  "  '  Safety  first'  will  also  apply 
in  this  case.  Since  that  fiasco  at  ('hicago 
in  isy:;  few,  if  any,  of  the  larger  poultry 
sliows.  in  the  I'niterl  States  were  judged 
by  the  score  card." 

Does  "  Drev."  seriously  and  soberly 
ask  us  to  take  his  word  for  it  that  the 
chief  cause  of  this  protracted  jutiging  was 
the  use  of  the  score  card?  Does  he  want 
us  to  believe  that  twenty-one  judges  could 
score  only  between  four  and  live  hundred 
birds  a  day — say  two  dozen  birds  a  day 
per  judge?  While  I  was  not  so  situated 
at  that  time  that  I  knew  what  was  going 


on  as  well  as  I  have  since  a  few  years 
later,  my  recollection  is  tliat  the  poultry 
department  at  the  (Chicago  exposition  did 
not  make  a  reputation  as  a  model  in  any 
respect.  If  I  am  not  in  error  it  was 
freely  charged  that  the  management  was 
incompetent  and  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  feeling  over  alleged  sharp  practice  of 
an  official  who  was  also  an  exhibitor. 

In  connection  with  his  correction  of 
my  error  in  regard  to  the  judging  at  the 
l.Sill  (iarden  show,  "Drev."  admonishes 
me  that:  "  It's  bad  enough  to  tiave  rats 
in  your  cellar,  but  when  they  begin  to 
take  possession  of  your  garret  it's  hell." 

Thanks  again,  "Drev."  I  don't  dotibt 
that  you  write  from  personal  experience 
and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  help  me  to 
avoid  the  same. 

"  Come  again  1  " 


Great  Shrinkasfe  in  a  Claim  of 
Sex  Control 

II.  E.  S.  to  whose  claim  that  had  a 
sto(-k  of  fowls  with  an  inherited  tendency 
to  ))roduce  i)0%  females  allusion  was 
made  in  our  September  luimber  turns  out 
to  be  Herb.  Iv  Sliarp,  of  Spokane,  Wash. 

.Mr.  Sharp  refers  me  to  various  similar 
claims  that  he  has  made  and  to  various 
statements  by  others  which  he  supposes 
confirm  his  views.  He  mentions  as  es- 
pecially worthy  of  attention  an  article  by 
him  in  the  Americdn  Puidlnj  Joi/rnul  for 
March.  He  resents  my  calling  him  a 
liar.  (Of  course  J  didn't  call  him  a  liar, 
but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there).  He 
says  that  he  has  been  called  a  liar  15n,00n 
times.  He  says  that  he  has  spent  thou- 
sands of  dollars  experimenting  in  breed- 
ing, and  that  it  will  cost  me  to  test  a 
trio  of  his  birds.  In  this  lie  is  mistaken. 
After  reading  his  letter  I  would  want  con- 
siderably more  than  that  deposited  with 
me  before  I  would  bother  with  them. 
The  claimed  percentage  of  females  shrunk 
from  iin  to  S(i  and  then  to  7o  in  his  letter. 
At  that  rate  there  would  be  nothing  left 
of  the  tendency  to  produce  females  by 
the  time  I  could  write  to  him  and  receive 
a  reply. 

.\l80  after  looking  up  his  article  in  the 
.1.  /'.  ./.  I  can't  take  his  views  on  such 
matters  seriously. 


list  of  officers  were  elected  to  hold  office 
nniil  the  next  annual  convention  at  the 
^lassachusetts  .\gri(!ultural  college  in  July, 
UHtl: 

President  —  Maurice  F.  Delano,  Vine- 
yard Haven.  N  ice- President — Prof.  J.  C. 
(iraham,  Amherst.  Sec'y-Treas. —  Chas. 
H.  Wood,  Worcestar.  Executive  Com- 
mittee—  The  three  oflicers  ex-otiicio;  W. 
Iv  lilodgett,  .\gawam;  Helen  T.  Woods, 
Silver  Lake;  Dr.  .\.  W.  Sanborn,  Holden; 
Samuel  Knowles,  Kaston.  Election  Com- 
missioner—.lohn  II.  Robinson,  Boston. 

There  was  a  splendid  attendance  of 
men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
stale  interested  with  the  practical  ques- 
tions of  poultry  raising.  Many  interest- 
ing subjects  were  brought  up  for  discus- 
sion, and  all  were  referred  to  committees 
foraciion.  Among  the  more  important 
were  the  following: 

I .  There  has  been  many  calls  on  the 
department  at  the  college  for  the  printing 
and  di8tril>uiion  of  the  more  important 
addresses  made  at  the  annual  ()f)ultry 
(convention,  and  the  society  will  take  up 
the  practal)ility  of  doing  this  and  fur- 
nishing the  same  to  its  members. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  society  to 
aid  lo('al  poultry  clubs  and  associations 
in  spreading  information  needed  to  ac- 
complisJi  the  best  results  with  poultry. 

:!.  To  create  and  maintain  a  depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  co-operation  with 
the  poultry  department  of  the  agricult- 
ural college. 

•).  To  consider  the  need  and  the  de- 
mand for  holding  of  exhibitions  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state  of  eggs  and  dressed 
poultry. 

5.  The  president  and  secretary  were 
elected  a  (committee  to  guide  the  interests 
of  the  poultry  raisers  and  shippers  where 
they  are  endangered  by  quarantine  regu- 
lations made  on  account  of  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease  of  cattle. 

().  The  society  will  adopt  and  furnish 
to  its  members  seals  to  be  used  for  the 
guaranty  of  first  quality  eggs.  Mr.  Chas. 
K.  Allen,  of  Abington,  was  pla(!ed  in 
charge  of  this  work. 

7.  It  appeared  that  there  was  a  serious 
need  of  more  funds  from  the  state  to 
carry  on  the  necessary  work  for  the  con- 
trol of  poultry  diseases,  demonstrations, 
lectures,  and  other  extention  work,  and 
the  society  voted  to  ask  the  next  legisla- 
ture for  an  appropriation  of  •$■")(  lOO  to  be 
expended  by  the  poultry  department  of 
the  college  along  these  lines. 

The  society  earnestly  solicits  the  inter- 
est and  support  of  everyone.  Tfie  charges 
are  very  small, — $1  pays  for  tlie  first  year, 
and  the  dues  are  but  -lUc.  per  year  there- 
after. The  secretary  will  gladly  furnish 
any  desired  information. 


The  Massachusetts  Poultry 
Society 

The  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  this 
society,  held  at  Worcester,  Aug.  7,  1015, 
witnessed  the  accomplishment  of  plans 
which  have  been  under  way  for  nearly  a 
year  for  a  union  of  all  the  poultry  inter- 
ests of  the  state  with  this  organization. 
The  members, of  the  Massachusetts  Poul- 
try Association  (Inc.)  having  voted  to 
unite  with  the  Society,  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  to  enroll  all  the  members 
in  accordance  with  tlieir  standing  in  the 
association.  Thus  has  been  unified  the 
interests  of  all  those  interested  in  the 
work  for  more  and  better  poultry  in  our' 
state. 

After  the  necessary  formalities  of  the 
union  had  been  carried  out,  the  following 


W.  E.  Baunnert,  of  California,  sending 
a  dollar  for  live  years'  subscription, 
writes:  "  I  have  taken  a  great  liking  to 
your  paper,  a  few  copies  of  which  have 
(;onie  to  me  through  one  of  your  sub- 
scribers here.  It  is  so  dillerent  from  the 
poultry  journals  I  am  taking  now,  (or, 
i)y  the  way,  dropping  now,  one  after  the 
other).  'Tis  so  free  from  exaggeration 
and  poultry  booms." 


Book 
FREE 


CYPHERS 

Poultry  Keepers 'Supplies 

r\  pluTs-built  Incubator'i  - 
!10  to  }'f8  —  tliree  styles 
ci«lit  sizi-s.  Hovers.  Krood- 
prs,  Hrood  Coops.  I'Ood  Hoppers. 
DriTikiiiiJr  K<iuntains.  Ksrt?  Boxi-s 
anil  Cus.-s.  etc.,  anil  a  full  line  of 
C'vphi  rs  Poultry  Kemedies. 
■■■    te  tiujay. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co. 
Dept.  12,   Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Poultry  and  Pigeon  Supplies 

C  AUAPC'Q  fO^'-^f'Y  FEEDS 
OnVnUL  U  ARE  UNEQUALED 

Fancy  Birds  for  Breed iiii;  I'li rpnses.  Kkks 
for  Hatcliiiii:  in  season.   Send  for  Calaloi;. 

C.  T.  SAVAGE, 

67  North  Market  St.,  Boston.  MasH. 


Mirimichi  Quality 

S,  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
While  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  White  WyandotteSm 

Winners  ill  New  Viirk,  lioslon,  Urorktiin,  Provi- 
dence, and  Attlcboro.  Cockeiosl,  inilletu. 
Cocks  anil  liens  that  will  win  for  you.  Prices 
low.    SatiBfiK-llon  t'liarantecd.    Catalotrue  free. 

MiRIMIGHI  POULTRY  FARM. 

FOXBORO,  MASS. 

\y.  H.  S.\.VKT,  Manager. 


THE  OLD  RE  LIABLE 

LANBERT5 

DEATH  TO  LICE 

has  been  used  over  30  years  by 

Successful  Poultrymen 
RVn,""..  Clean  Fowls 

le  just  the  thing  for  sittprs.  as  it  does  not  harm  eegB 
or  chicks.    Keep  your  hena  free  from  lice  and  tney 
will  thrive  and  be  profitable.    100  oz.  $1.00;  48  oz.  60 
cts..  15  oz.  25  cts,  Lar^e  sample  of  PowdtT  or  Head- 
lice  Ointment  10  cts.     'Secrets  of  Success  with.  P<yui- 
try"  by  D.  J.  Lambert  for  2c  stamp. 

THE  KLEIN-LAMBERT  CO.,  426  Traders  Bldg..Chicaao 

jJJ^  ROOFING 

It  Needs  No  Painting 


The  v;ilue  of  most  roofinjjs  depends  entirely  n[)on  the 
ueatlier-proof  (iiiahties  of  the  paint  wiiich  yoii  put  on  it. 

Amatite  with  its  durable,  mineral  surface  and  coal  tar 
pitch  waterproofing  needs  no  painting.  You  get  twice  the 
weight  for  your  money. 

Comes  ready  to  lay.  Full  directions  with  ea<-h  roll.  For 
sale  ahnost  everywhere. 

Booklet  free  and  samples  on  request 
BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York      Chii-aKO      Philadelphia      Boston  <2iS£[=,  j 

St.  I.oiiis   Cleveland    CiMciiiiiati    PiltsbiirKh  .^^m^h 

Detroit  Uiriiiin»rhani  Kansjis  City   iwi^y- 

Minncapolis      Salt  Lake  City      Seattle  ^^^f>^ 
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USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  PRIVATE 
SCORING 

A :  I      jn  our  editorial 

i/cv^e  [ii^A  ujoiiiii,  if  a  few  sentences 
in  the  "  Instructions  to  Judges" 
in  the  new  "Standard"  are  intended  to 
y>e  taken  literally,  the  American  Poultry 
Association  puts  its  ban  on  private  scor- 
ing of  poultry,  and  forbids  its  members 
"to  lend  it  their  support  as  a  selling 
method." 

The  principal  objections  to  private 
scoring  are  that  some  judges  engaging  in 
it  are  said  to  apply  the  "Standard"  less 
rigidly  than  when  scoring  birds  in  com- 
petition, thus  inflating  values,  and  that 
an  owner  scoring  his  own  birds  does  not 
cut  for  faults  as  severely  as  he  should, 
and  so  places  too  high  a  valuation  upon 
them. 

If  scoring  were  an  exact  art  in  which 
judge's  results  agreed,  and  if  prices  of 


the  A.  P.  A.  is  the  score  card  method, 
that  is  logically  the  method  which  many 
poultry  keepers,  and  novices  in  particu- 
lar, will  regard  as  the  proper  method, 
and  the  most  reliable  one.  Why  should 
the  American  Poultry  Association  say  to 
a  breeder  it  is  "  not  advisable ' '  for  you 
to  have  a  judge  score  birds  not  on  exhi- 
bition? If  a  breeder,  for  his  own  inform- 
ation and  assistance,  wants  an  expert 
opinion  of  certain  birds,  or  of  all  his 
Hiick,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
records  of  the  expert's  inspection  should 
not  be  made  in  the  form  of  score  cards. 
And  if  records  exist  in  this  form,  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  a  breeder  should  not 
use  them  in  making  sales,  whenever  such 
records  will  help  to  make  sales. 

Because  a  buyer  wishes  to  have  a  score 
card  with  a  bird  he  buys,  it  does  not  fol- 
low tliat  sufh  a  buyer  ia  under  wrong 
impressions  as  to  the  value  of  the  score 
card.  Most  buyers  who  want  score  cards 
want  them  for  the  information  they  ad'ord 


Red  Feather  F arm 

BARGAINS  in  breeding  stock— hom  our  "  CHAMPION  SENSATION  " 
and  RED  PRINCE  strains  of  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds — after  July  1st 
EGGS  at  greatly  reduced  prices.    Stamp  for  Mating  and  Price  List 

F.  IV.  C.  ALMY,  Prop.,  Box  67,  Tiverton  4  Gors.,  R.  I, 


Narragansett  Turkeys 


specimens  were  determined  by  score, 
there  would  be  more  force  in  these  objec- 
tions to  private  scoring.  But  scoring  is 
only  the  beat  method  that  has  yet  been 
devised  of  securing  a  matliematical  ex- 
pression for  the  degree  of  merit  of  a  speci- 
men, and  the  score  card  as  made  indicates 
the  location  of  its  "faults"  and  the  esti- 
mate of  the  person  scroring  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  fault. 

If  a  judge  in  private  scoring  scores 
i)irds  too  high  that  soon  becomes  gener- 
ally known.  If  an  owner  scores  his  own 
birds,  and  scores  them  too  high,  he  is 
doing  nothing  essentially  diflerent,  as  far 
as  his  relations  with  his  customers  are 
concerned,  than  if  he  exaggerates  merit 
or  fails  to  mention  faults  in  verbal  de- 
scriptions of  them.  In  any  case  a  buyer 
can  buy  birds  on  approval  and  if  they  do 
not  suit  him  can  return  them.  If  he  fails 
to  use  this  privilege  that  is  his  own  look- 
out. 

It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  are  selling  Stand- 
ard bred  stock  can  benefit  by  such  advice 
in  determining  values,  actual  and  rela- 
tive, of  their  birds  as  a  competent  judge 
can  give  them.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that,  as  a  rule,  either  breeder  or  judge 
has  any  inducement  to  be  other  than  fair 
and  honest. 

"Wlien  the  method  of  determining  merit 
ia  erhil)it)ou  poultry  most  approved  by 


as  to  expert  opinion  of  degrees  in  faults; 
or  for  a  concise  specific  estimate  of  birds 
by  the  seller. 

Any  sensible  breeder  is  naturally  averse 
to  selling  a  bird  with  a  guarantee  to  score 
so-and-so,  by  someone  else,  at  some 
future  time;  but  anyone  who  has  any 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  price  birds 
fairly,  should  be  able  to  give  a  customer 
who  wanted  it  a  score  carti  indicating  his 
estimate  of  the  outs  in  a  bird. 

If  a  breeder  prefers  not  to  do  this,  that 
is  his  privilege,  but  considering  the  popu- 
lar attitude  in  a  matter  like  this,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  just  the  class  of  birds  that 
are  bought  principally  by  the  class  of 
buyers  that  want  .><core  cards  that  have 
been  moving  most  slowly  for  years,  breed- 
ers who  want  business  ought  to  consider 
whether  it  is  good  policy  to  cater  more  to 
this  class  of  buyers,  and  not  condem  the 
selling  meathod  that  suits  these  buyers 
because  abuses  may  beassociathd  with  it. 


California  Law  Ag'ainst  Chinese 
Eggs  Declared  Unconstitutional 


The  law  passed  in  California  last  winter 
requiring  Chinese  eggs  ollered  for  sale  to 
be  branded  as  such,  and  requiring  bak- 
eries, restaurants,  etc.,  which  used  them, 
to  post  placards  stating  the  fact,  has  been 
declared  unconstitutional  and  void  in  one 
of  the  lower  courts  of  that  state. 


WHY  NOT  ABOLISH  TITLES? 

A FEW  months  ago  W.  II.  Card  had 
an  entertaining  article  in  the  Am- 
erican Poultry  Advocate  facetiously 
discussing  the  joys  and  sorrows  resulting 
to  a  poultry  judge  from  the  custom  of 
using  that  title. 

A  poultrynian  asked  the  writer  in  con- 
versation the  other  day  for  enlightenment 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  title  "  Doc- 
tor" as  applied  to  the  divers  "Doctors" 
among  poultry  writers,  and  also  begged 
to  be  informed  in  particular  why  we 
stressed  the  "  Doctor  "  at  one  time  and 
at  others  referred  to  "Mr. 
Woods,"  when  alluding  to  the 
editor  of  the  Auierican  Poultry 
Journal. 

Of  the  well  known  "  Doc- 
tors," Sanborn  and  Woods 
are  doctors  of  medicine.  The 
former  practiced  regularly  for 
some  twenty  years  or  more, 
gradually  discontinuing  his 
medical  practice  only  a  few 
I  years  ago.  The  latter  prac- 
ticed his  profession  intermit- 
tently for  many  years,  but 
always  seemed  disposed  to  give 
journalism  the  preference 
when  an  opening  in  it  ap- 
peared. 

My  habit  of  sometimes  em- 
phasizing tlie  "Doctor"  when 
mentioning  Woods,  and  some- 
times leaving  it  ofl",  resulted 
from  the  discovery  that  he 
took  it  quite  as  a  personal 
affront  to  have  the  "Dr." 
omitted  from  his  name  in 
print.  I've  never  been  at  all 
particular  about  giving  titles, 
sometimes  writing  them  and 
sometimes  omitting  them 
1=  without  any  thought  that'any- 

one  would  care  whether  he 
was  "Dr'ed"  or"Prof'ed" 
or  not. 

Some  years  ago  there  waa  occasion 
to  print  Woods'  name  and  that  of  a 
minister  in  the  same  paragraph  and  with- 
out any  idea  of  partiality  I  happened  to 
prefix  the  Jier.  in  one  case  and  onut  the 
Dr.  in  the  other.  The  next  time  I  saw 
Woods  he  called  my  attention  to  the 
great  injustice  done  him,  and  dwelt  on 
the  pe(;uliarly  aggravated  nature  of  the 
the  injury  when  a  "Dr."  was  slighted  at 
the  same  time  that  a  "liev."  was  given 
the  ordinary  courtesy.  Once  Woods  or 
anyone  else  let  me  «ee  that  he  was  sensi- 
tive oti  such  points  my  natural  cussed- 
ness  would  lead  me  to  rub  it  in  occasion- 
ally. In  his  case  I've  given  an  extra  rub 
now  and  then  because  while  solicitous 
about  the  form  in  his  own  case  he  is  not 
noted  for  civility  in  his  mention  of  others. 

Doctors  at  experiment  stations  and 
colleges  are  usually  either  veterinarys  or 
Doctors  of  I'hilosophy.  The  term  pliilo.t- 
ojihfi  as  so  used  is  an  extremely  broad  one 
and  may  have  been  given  for  advanced 
work  in  almost  any  subject.    The  real 


PoflaDle  Poultry  Houses 


COOP  FOR    12  HENS,  $10.00 


ID  X  lO  ALL  PURPOSE  HOUSE 

Can  be  made  In  units  to  any  length  desired. 
Just  riKht  for  brooders  or  brooder  stove. 
Equally  cood  for  erowlng  stock  ^fyf\  f\f\ 
or  layiner  hens.     Pbice,  JIPOw^Uv/ 

AVrite  for  free  Kooklet  sliowiiie 
30  <lifterent  styles 

E.  C.  YOUNC  CO., 

3  Depot  St.,      Randolph,  Mass. 


TOOLS 


MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  erow  twice  as  larireon  the  same 
amount  of  f  cod  and  bring  twice  the 
price  per  pound. 
Complete  set  of  reliable,  prac- 
Capons  bring    tical.   easv-to-use  C.C\ 
30c  per  lb.      Capon  Tools  .   .  9i^aOV^ 
D     .      ic      — full.  Illustrated  Instructions  In- 
Kooslers  lie    eluded.    Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

G.  P.  PILLING  a  SON  CO..  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Cap<m  Book 


I  WANT  THE  NAME  OF  EVERY 

WYANDOTTE  BREEDER 

Send  no  Money 'T.TZVr 

J.  E.  VAN  DUZEE  Jr., 
Carrier  50  ST.  PAUL,  MINX. 


MAKING  POULTRY  PAY 

depends  more  on  the  knowledge  you 
have  of  Poultry  Culture  than  on  expen* 
sive  equipment  or  extensive  space. 

L^'t  Director  tjuisenbcrry  teach  yoa  how  to 
mal<o  a  eood  Uving  and  a  oico  pro5t  frum  a 
lio -  k  of  thrifty  hcna. 

If  you  wfint  to  Buvomoncy  nnd  make  money 
in  the  poultry  business  write  ua  toaay  for  oor 
larero  il iustratL-il  Fro«  Book,  "Dollajs  and  Sonse 
in  tlio  Poultry  BuMticsa. " 

AMERICAN  SCHOOLOF  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 
Box  69  Mountain  Grova,  Mlaaourl. 


C  I  .r>C')  b9  on  a  io....  .  i 

Here  is  a  human  interest  story 
of  how  Mr.  Carter  made  this  real 
money  with  Buffalo  Equipment, 
Everyone  interested  in  makino: 
money  out  of  poultry  should  ask 
for  our  March  circular  and  cata- 
lovrueof  Buffalo  Incubators  and 
BriKulers. 

BUFFALO  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Chas.  A.  Cyphers.  Pres. 
4C,,S  Dewilt  Street    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BLUBL  HE-N 
Colony  Brooder 

The  only  colony  brooder 
healed  by  hoi  waltT 
Sold  bi>  all  dealtrs 
WATSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Drawer  Lancuter,  P«. 


Fiske's  White  Leghorns 

2000  YEARLING  HENS  AT  90c.  EACH 

My  Sliiirle  Conih  While  Li  clioriix  an-  noted  for  size,  stniniiia.  and  as  layers  of  lar::e  wliite  eErex- 
I  have  two  tliouRand  yearllnee  wei;;liiiiK  4  l-'i  fo  r>  ll>s.  e.trli  that  I  will  sell  in  any  number  desired 
at  iiiii*-!!^  cents  eaeli,  Onkr  at  once.  If  you  .ire  not  ready  to  take  them  now,  make  a  deposit  and  I 
will  ship  when  you  are  ready. 

HARLO  J.  FISKE,  Box  6,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Poultry  Department  Headquarters  at  Maryland  Agricultural  College 


value  of  the  degree  depends  upon  the 
standards  of  the  insitiliiiion  which  con- 
fers it.  The  larger  universities  have  of 
late  years  been  advancing  their  re<iuire- 
ments  for  this  degree,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  f)erson8  entitled  to  write  "Dr" 
before  their  names  whose  attainments  do 
not  add  to  the  general  credit  of  the  degree. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  many 
people  attach  special  importance  to  the 
statements  of  doctors  and  professors,  and 
that  in  a  way  the  title  may  be  something 
of  an  asset  to  its  possessor;  but  it  may  be 
noticed  that  our  college  and  experiment 
stations  rarely  give  the  titles  with  the 
names  of  authors  [of  bulletins,  etc.,  ap- 
parently considering  it  better  form  not  to 
do  80. 

The  best  usage  would  seem  to  be  to 
give  the  name  of  a  person  and  then  de- 
scribe him  according  to  whatever  position 
he  holds  that  gives  him  prestige  in  poul- 
try matters.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  good  reason  for  regularly  using  in 
poultry  journals  a  title  or  description 
which  does  not  relate  at  all  to  the  interest 
of  the  person  in  poultry.  The  first  ob- 
jection to  doing  this  is  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  good  deal  more  care  than  poultry 
writers  and  editors  are  accustomed  to  give 
such  matters.  Yet  something  of  this  kind 
should  be  done  if  we  are  going  to  try  to 
give  everyone  his  due  as  determined  by 
an  academic  degree  or  position. 

In  a  measure  this  is  true  also  of  such 
terms  as  judge,  editor,  etc.  Though  I 
often  write  editor  as  a  prefix,  I  don't 
consider  it  good  usage,  and  I've  often 
thought  that  if  the  term  "judge  "  is  to 
be  prefixed  to  those  who  award  prizes  to 
poultry  at  all,  its  use  ought  to  be  limited 
to  those  whose  principal  occupation  is 
judging  poultry. 


A  Laying  Competition  Bulletin 

Bulletin  No.  Sl>,  of  the  Storrs  Agri(;ul- 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Storrs,  Conn., 
"Third  Annual  International  Kgg  Lay- 
ing Contest,"  is  the  first  that  has  been 
given  the  public  on  the  series  of  laying 


competitions  held  at  the  station.  Al- 
though by  no  means  a  complete  or  a 
model  report,  we— and  others  will  wel- 
come it  as  the  /irst  eflbrt  to  present  to 
the  public  the  kind  of  report  that  is  the 
only  real  jus^tifitration  for  snch  contests. 

Readers  who  desire  a  copy  of  the  bul- 
letin should  send  their  requests  to  the 
above  address  at  on(;e.  I'rof.  AV.  F.  Kirk- 
patrick  advises  us  that  the  supply  is  lim- 
ited, but  that  copies  will  be  sent  to  all 
applicants  until  the  edition  is  exhausted. 
We  will  publish  extracts  from  the  bulletin 
in  a  later  issue. 


Why  Sliouid  an  American  Show 
Have  an  Alias? 

Secretary  L.  D.  Howell,  of  the  Empire 
Poultry  Association,  writes  us:  — 

"  I  quote  from  a  letter  received  today 
from  Secretary  Cleveland  of  the  Garden 
show : 

"  '  I  notice  in  some  of  the  publicity  of 
the  Palace  Show  that  the  phrase  '  Crystal 
Palace  of  America  '  has  been  used.  This 
phrase  has  been  coupled  for  many  years 
with  the  Madison  Square  Garden  Show, 
and  under  these  circumstances  I  know 
you  will  instruct  your  press  agent  to 
eliminate  it  from  future  press  notices. 

"  I  am  the  only  press  agent  of  the 
Palace  Show,  and  I  have  never  used  this 
expression.  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  Garden  claimed  to  be  America's 
Leading  Show,  but  it  appears  that  it  is 
also  'England's  only  rival.'  I  shall  put 
this  matter  to  you  without  recommenda- 
tion, trusting  you  will  be  able  to  decide 
the  proprieties  in  the  situation." 


As  Mr.  Howell  proves  an  alibi  to  the 
charge  of  using  the  ^ladison  Square  (iar- 
den  show's  alias,  we  take  this  letter  as  a 
notice  to  journalists  who  may  have  un- 
wittingly mixed  the  aliases  of  the  two 
shows  in  the  metropolis,  that  they  do  so 
upon  their  own  responsibility. 

For  ourselves  we  have  to  confess  that 
we  were  not  aware  that  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Show  was  or  wished  to  be 
known  as  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  of 
America.  The  writer  never  uses  such 
figures  of  speech  himself,  and  never  takes 
exception  to  a  correspondent  using  them 
if  he  wants  to.  We  would  not  even  blue 
pencil  it  if  either  of  our  good  friends 
managing  shows  in  New  York,  or  anyone 
boosting  for  either  of  those  shows,  would 
refer  to  one  of  them  as  "the  Boston  Show 
of  .New  York. " 


When  You  Say 

*'I  Want  Conkey's  Roup  Remedy, 

to  the  man  who  sells  you  your  poultry  needs — 
you  do  it  because  you  know  it  to  be  the  most 

efficient  Roup  Remedy  that  has  ever  been  produced — but 
don' t  stop  there : 

Conkey's  Roup  Remedy  IS  unexcelled;  we  are 
proud  of  the  wonderful  record  it  has  made,  but 
Conkey's  Roup  Remedy  is  not  one  particle  better  than  any 
other  Conkoy  product,  and  there  is  a  Conkey  Remedy  for 
every  curable  poultry  disease. 

They  are  all  made  to  fill  a  want — not  merely  a 
package — and  they  accomplish  wonderful  results 

because  every  one  of  them  has  been  prepared  only  after  years 
of  research,  and  of  study  of  the  disease  to  be  treated. 

The  name  "Conkey"  on  a  package  is  your  guar- 
antee of  the  quality  of  the  goods  inside  and  it 
will  therefore  pay  you  well  to  always  say  "I  want  Con- 
key's" no  matter  what  disease  has  developed  in  your  flock. 

Right  now  the  following  preparations  are  likely 
to  be  needed  at  any  moment: 

Conkey's  Roup  Remedy,  Conkey's  Bronchitis  Remedy, 

Conkey's  Roup  Pills,  Conkey's  Sorehead  Remedj, 

Conkey's  Canker  Special,  Conkey's  Worm  Remedy, 

Conkey's  Cholera  Remedy,  Conkey's  Poultry  Tonic. 

If  your  Dealer  cannot  supply  you,  don't  risk 
your  profits  by  taking  substitutes,  we  will  see 

that  you  are  supplied.  We've  a  valuable  Poultry 

Book  we  want  you 
facts  you'll  be 

will  help  you  ,,i^*^5*Vb?*^ ^^-^^ ^ ^jf- 


your  birds 


to  have — !t"s  full  of 
glad  to  knovv' — and  it 
make  more  profits  from 
Send  4c  in  stamps  and 
we'll  mail  the  copy  at 
once.  Send  for  it  to- 
day. 


CONKEY'S 

ROUP 

REMEDY- 


For  many  years 
the  standby  of 
successful  poul- 
trymen  Packages 
25c;  50c;  SI. 00 
and  5  lbs.  S6.00. 
At  your  Dealers  or 
by  mail  postpaid. 


THE 
G.  E.  CONKEY 
CO. 


THE  BEST  IN  EXHIBITION  and  BRED-TO-LAY 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Aft«r  May  1st,  will  s«ll  our  l>»'s(  |{i<'<l-to-I,;iy  -.ittiii);  of  vans  :il  $;J  or  $1S  ;i  li iinilr<-<l . 

All  females  In  these  pens  laid  '21X1  ckes  or  over  In  their  pullet  year.    M.iled  to  iriales  from  200,  220,  and 
241  CKK  hens.    Hree<lers  with  ese  |)e(llKree  for  sale  from  ^T)  up  after  Juuc  l9t. 
TWO  .MOM  HS  OM>  PI  I>LETS,  $1. .■>(»» 

TWO  MONTHS  OI.I)  COCKEUKLS.    $a.«0)         Ueiivery  Ixt  ot  ,June 

A  limited  number  of  pcillKree  coclierels,  3  months  old,  $3.  A  small  deposit  paid  now  will  seeure  delivery 
wlien  wanted.  AMHKRST  POULTRY  FAK9I  CO..     I  Aoiherst,  MaH8. 


A  Good  Sand  Bank 


In  the  early  staees  of  chick  life  everythlne  depends  upon  the  food,  rapid  ifrowth.  quick 
featherine.  good  framework,  freedom  from  disease  —  therefore  GOOD  PROFITS. 

There  are  No  Foods  That  Will  Oive  Such  Splendid  Results  as 

SPRATT'S  CHICK  MEALS  Nos.  5  &  12 

Write  for  samples  and  send  10c.  for  "  Poultry  Culture."    "  Pheasant  Culture,"  2.Sc. 

SPRATT'S  PATENT  LIMITED,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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October 


IJec. 
Dec. 

Der. 

Dec. 

Ian. 

.Ian. 
.Ian. 

Oct. 
Nov. 
.Vov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dnc. 

Dec. 
Doc. 
lh:c. 

.Ian. 
.Ian. 

Orl. 
Nov 
Nov, 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec- 

.Ian. 

,Iaii. 

Nov 

Dor 
I)c<- 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
.Jan 
.Ian, 
.Jan 
.Jan 


Poultry  Show  Dates 
>e\v  !:n^iand  .States 

•.       ich.  Conn.    W.  \V.  Kerkwilh,  f^'y. 
!  t  icket,  11.  1.    K.  J.  GibboiiB,  ."^'y. 

 yoke,  Mass.  Frank  (.".  Buck,  S'.v. 

■.A  iikufleitl,  li.  I.   (ieo.  E.  Harvey,  S'y. 
ra'iiiton.  Mass.   O.  L.  Wlieek  r,  Sec'y- 
.    I    .  .  2.   i3ellows  Falls,  Vt.   G.  .S.  Bnxlon. 

^  r  I  ■  ■  \  * 

I  1  ;  .VbijiKton,  Mass.  Edward  C  Cn.sliln:;, 
Sei-'y. 

1—  4.    Provkletice.  K.  I.    \V.  I.Urown  Scc'y. 

2—  4.  CliclPoa,  Mafs.  II.  C.  (in  in.  .Si  i  'y, 
I'iven-tt,  MaRS. 

8-U.    Woonsockot,  K.  I.    A.  .J.  KIcliiiiils,  S"y. 
14—17.   Dcrry,  N.  II.   K.  A.  CroBS,  Scc'y. 
;lll— .Tan.  1.   Mcrlden,  Conii.    K.  D.  Marwli  ii. 
Scc'y. 

4-  li.  Brideeport,  Conn.  John  K.  Slack,  .Jr., 
Sec'y. 

II  —  15.  lioston,  MasH.  W.  B.  Atherton,  Sec'y. 
•.'(i    .:t.    Woi-ccBlei-,  Mass.    Cliaa.  H.  Wooil,  S'y. 

North  Middle  States 

2U-T.i.   Sayville,  N.  Y.    Ira  Bcehe,  Sec'y. 

16—  20.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  R.  II .  Wilcox,  Scc'y. 
Hi— '20.  Patcrson,  N.  .1.  Dr.  G.  .Johnston,  S'y. 
•22—27.    Krie,  Pa-   .T.  F.  IJoyer,  Scc'y. 

•22—27.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Wni.  O.  .Jonninirs,  S'y. 
2:i— 27.  Keil  Bank,  N.  .J.  .John  Yeomans,  S'y. 
li— 10.  I'al.tco  Show,  New  York  City.  L.  D. 
Howell,  Sec'y,  iMIneola.N.  Y. 

7—  10.  .Johnsonbnrc,  I'a.  ILL.  KonsBcy,  S'y. 
14—17.    Newton,  N.. I.   .J.  S.  Roc,  Scc'y. 

31— .Jin.  a.  Mailleon  S'lnarc  (iiir den,  Ni-u  York 
City.  Chas.  D.  Cleveland,  Scc'y,  Katuiilonn, 
N.  .J. 

11—14.  Ocdensbiirc,  N.  Y.  Chas.  \V.  Loiimis, 
Scc'y. 

17—  21.   Corry,  Pa.   (iuy  M.  .SinimonB,  Sec'y. 

Southern  States 

•20— 24.  Baton  Roiicc,  La.  \Vm.  11 .  tiates,  S'y. 
2— fi.  Chattanooca, 'I'enn.  Fred  C.  Eose,  S'y. 
;i— «.  Shrcvepurt,  La.  Lonie  N.  Brueceer- 
hoft,  Sec'y. 

8—  12.  AuRnsta,  Ga.  H.  W.  Cameron,  Sec'y. 
Louisville,  Ky.  A. 'W.  Haller,  Sec'y. 
Lake  Charles,  La.   B.  F.  Hendricks, 


2U-:!0, 
13— IK. 
Sec'y 

10—15.  Charleston,  W,  Va 


Scc'y 
11-14 


.Tulien  C,  Byrd, 
Norfolk,  Va.    L.  C.  Pace.  Sec'y. 

Central  West  States 

Kansas  City,  Mo.   \Vm.  Hunter, 


.  •2'.i-Dec.  4. 
Sec'y. 

.  I— a.   Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Harry  Forbes,  Scc'y. 
.7—10.   .Joplln,  Mo.    Fred  Crosby,  Sec'y. 
,  7—11.   Norwalk,  Ohio.   Chas.  O  .lockson,  S'y. 
,  13—17.    Ml.  Carmel,  III.  L.  S.  Ilochran,  Sec'y. 
.  •20-'2.5.    Plainvlllc.  Ind.   O.  M.  Heldt,  Scc'y. 
.  27— .Ian.  I.   Caldwell,  Kans.   L.  A  Perry,  S'y. 
,10—1.5.    Kansas  City,  Mo.    E.  L.  Noyes,  Sec'y. 
13—19.   (:hicaKO,  III.   D.  E.  Hale.  Sec'y. 
,  24— •2!i.    l')aton,  Ohio.    Ora  Overholser,  .Scc'y. 
,24—30.    Elkhart,  Ind.   W.  E.  Bruninc,  Sec'y. 


Winning  Made  Easy 

.\re  yon  brine  out  all  the  MUallly  that  your  birds 
have.'  II  is  not  only  necessary  for  birds  lo  he  clean 
but  tlicy  must  be  lltted  and  triinnied  to  tin-  niinulc 
lo  win.  By  sendhiK  to  nie  to  wash  and  fll,  tin-  v,  i  y 
last  HrdshlMC  touches  will  be  put  on.  Twcnly  yc  iirs 
c.Npei'tcnec  in  sn()wln[r  is  yours  witli  every  hii-d  sent 
m*'.  Am  open  U>  a  few  rn(»i"e  .iudj^inj;  entrai^ements. 
.Vi^lliur  <i.  Diistoii,  Fi^aiiiiiiffliaiu,  Mass. 
'I'lie  breeder  who  has  made  possible  the 
Worlds  best  flock  of  White  Wyandottes. 


Your  Prize  Winners— Your  Egg  Layers 

Musi  be  kejit  growinK.   They  need  and  must  have 
ilu!  proper  ecK,  bone,  muscle,  and  feather  develop- 
feeds. 

Orr's  Poultry  Feeds 

aii-riolcil  fill  llieir  I'lirity  and  Fr«'»liii»?ss.  Are 
the  ideal  fei'ds  for  the  Krowing  chick,  nioltlne,  or 
laying  fowl.   The  utmost  in  Poultry  Feeds. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 
Wiu.  Orr  &  Suns,  Bdx  3.  Orr'it  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Adjustable  Clinch 


POULTRY  BANDS 


No  I  rlliT  inad.  .  ■-'.">,  Mh-.;  .'lO. 
.■i."ic.;  KNJ.  i',.-)c.;  •2IIII.  tl;  500.  $2, '25. 
Numbered  as  desired.  Sam|>leH 
fiec. 

FRANK  CIIOSS.   Bo.\  503,  !>I<.iiln;rne.  Mass. 


YOU  LOSE 


11    V<Mi  >li^ 


rii  is    OpixH  l  II II H  > 


I.  W.  BEAN 


\nnoiiiH-os  a  Spci-ial  Sniniiwi*  S»»l<"  ot  His 

h  \k\  .m;i>  kf.i>  hi{kk,i>ki{s  .a  r 
HALF  PRICE  OR  LESS 

A  teal  opportunity  to  pet  ii  trio,  pen.  oi-  slntrle  birds 
(,i  lids  noted  line  at  less  than  the  cost  of  oidlnary. 

Pens  broken  uii  .June  15th.   Send  for  list, 
u'^'l  I'uixl  .street.     South  Rraintrep,  AIrrh. 


BOSTON  SHOW,  1849 

Wa:.  ilu  FIKST  I'Ot  l.TKV  .SHOW  IN  AM- 
ICltKJ  A,  In  order  to  make  Information  about  this 
Biiow  available  to  all  Interested  in  poultry,  .lohn  H. 
lvob'T«s<Mi  lias  i^iade  a  complete  account  of  it  from 
the  f  Momentary  reports  published  nt  the  time,  and 
Illu-Hi  r:neii  11  with  reproductions  oi  cut*  made  at  that 
time.   Fr>c«'  1<»  «reiits,  i>(>stp,'ii<l. 

FAKM-POULTRV  PUI{.  CO.. 
»S»  feiulbury  St..        -         UUSTUN,  MASS. 


Breeding  Ducks  at  Weber  Bros.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WHERE  DEMAND  DOES  NOT 
CREATE  SUPPLY 

THEHK  is  a  larj^e  demand  —  practic- 
ally an  unlimited  demand — for  pul- 
lets ready  to  lay  in  September, 
October,  and  November,  at  from  $12  to 
per  dozen.  There  is  no  general  sup- 
ply at  such  prices,  and  I  think  it  doubt- 
ful whether  there  ever  will  be.  The  only 
way  that  I  can  figure  out  a  supply  for 
this  demand  is  through  general  farmers 
growing  enough  more  chickens  each  year 
than  they  need  themselves  to  have  a  sur- 
plus about  e(iual  to  what  they  keep,  to 
sell  to  this  trade.  To  get  this  result,  there 
must  be  special  ellort  throughout  a  com- 
munity. For  a  farmer  here  and  there  to 
grow  twice  as  many  pullets  as  he  needs, 
with  the  expectation  of  selling  them  at, 
say,  a  dollar  apiece  at  this  season,  will 
produce  very  little  ell'ect.  In  fact,  the 
occasional  farmer  doing  this  may  find 
that  it  (!OSts  him  more  to  sell  the  e.xtra 
pullets  than  the  dili'erence  in  tiie  price  he 
gets  for  them  for  this  purpose  and  what 
he  would  get  if  he  sold  them  for  meat. 

But  the  first  condition  that  keeps  the 
poultry  keeper  on  a  general  farm  out  of 
sach  trade  as  this  is  the  lateness  of  hatch- 
ing on  most  farms.  Pullets  to  be  ready 
to  lay  early  in  the  fall  must  be  liatched 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  earlier  than 
chickens  are  usually  hatched  on  general 
farms,  and  must  have  more  attention 
than  the  average  farmer's  chickens  get  in 
March  and  April. 

People  who  are  specializing  in  poultry 
cannot  allord  to  grow  stock  to  sell  at 
these  prices;  but  many  farmers  could  if 
they  could  liatch  their  chicks  early  and 
give  them  the  necessary  attention  in  early 
spring.  Then  through  the  rest  of  the 
season  such  a  number  of  chickens  as  the 
farm  will  give  good  range  can  be  grown 
without  much  expense.  Most  farms  can 
grow  more  chickens  than  they  are  pre- 


pared to  house  when  cold  weather  comes. 
If  a  farmer  can  hatt^h  early,  sell  nil'  the 
cockerels  early,  and  have  fifty,  one  hun- 
dred or  more  pullets  to  sell  at  this  season 
in  addition  to  what  he  wants  to  keep,  he 
should  be  able  to  make  a  good  profit  on 
the  summer  season's  jioiiltry  work,  and 
be  in  much  better  shape  tlian  farmers 
usually  are  to  make  the  pullets  pay 
through  the  winter. 

If  many  farmers  in  a  community  would 
work  on  such  a  plan  they  could  advertise 
and  sell  through  one  of  their  number  or  ■ 
as  an  association.    This  is  the  kind  of 
co-operation  that  is  practical. 


THE  SCORE  CARD 

THE  old  time  discussion  of  the  score 
card  vs.  comparison  seems  to  have 
taken  on  a  newness  of  life,  judging 
from  the  amount  of  space  being  devoted 
in  the  poultry  press.  A  fairly  represent- 
ative trial  of  comparison  in  Iowa  leads 
the  writer  to  believe  that  his  old  time 
ideas  regarding  comparison  shows  was 
mighty  near  correct.  Every  small  show 
in  Iowa  that  has  tried  comparison  judg- 
ing has  found  it  an  absolute  failure,  and 
that  should  seem  to  be  a  pretty  fair  test, 
and  in  referring  to  the  small  shows  of 
Iowa  we  feel  that  we  are  voicing  the  senti- 
ments of  every  state  in  the  \V'est.  Com- 
parison judging  of  late  years  has  been 
given  a  fairly  good  test,  and  judging  by 
the  financial  failures  of  the  majority,  and 
a  total  abandonment  of  many,  has  quickly 
brought  about  a  change,  and  the  old  time 
score  card  method  has  been  resuscitated 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  average 
.show  management.  The  comparison  sys- 
tem may  prove  highly  satisfat'tory  for 
Madison  Square,  the  Palace,  Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  such  metro- 
politan shows,  where  the  exhibitors  are 
experts  and  not  novices,  but  it's  not 
working  satisfactorily  in  the  smaller 
shows.   These  smaller  shows  are  the  very 


Young  Ducks  in  Yards  With  "  Water  Range 

Speoiik,  L.  I. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Rate  :   15  cents  a  line.    No  ad.  less 
than  two  lines 

The  best  way  for  the  small  advertiser 
to  keei>  always  before  the  t)nli]ic  is  to 
advertise  regularly  in  thi.s  di-paVtment 

Yearly  Cash  in  Advance  Orders 

Two    lines,  one  year,  12  times,  SfX.W 
Three l.BU 
Foui-  ti.llO 
Klc,  etc.   For  each  addilloTial  lineal,")!!  pei  year 

START  YOUR  AD.  NOW 

II  does  ni>t  pay  to  liolii  back  the  small 
ad.  until  trade  begi  is.  IVIany  readers 
are  considering  now  where  they  will 
buy  a  few  months  later. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


S' 


iOMK  nice  yearling  Huff  Itock  hens,  *1.26  each. 
Noyes,  L.  Hos        New  London,  Conn,   t  f 

t^KDK.KKI':!)  ISarred  Kock  cockerels  $.3  to  $10. 
FairfieldR  Farms,  Shortfalls,  N.  H.  12 


PII.GKI  iVI  Barred  Kocks  "haye  the  lay  bred  In." 
Cockerels  from  2(iO-^2.5n  ckk  hens. 
I'llKrIm  Poultry  Pens,  Orr's  Island,  Maine.  12 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  

STOWK  KAKM  S.  C.  Keds  have  lame  size,  rich 
even  color,  sreat  iaylnc  >iuallties  and  are  not 
over  freiiuent  sitters.   Show  birds  a  specialty. 

F.  D.  E.  Stowe,  Brattleboro,  Vermont.  12 

T>  1.  BKD  cockerels.  A  few. 42.50  each. 
-tV»   Clean  viKorous  stock. 

P.  A.  Davis,  K.  F.  D.  2,  Newton,  N.  H.  10 


WYANDOTTES. 


BOSTON  WINNING  Buff  Wyandottes.  Can  I 
help  you  to  winners  or  breeders?  Sewell  Clr. 
Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  :!24  South  Road,  Holden,  Mass, 


ORPINGTONS. 


SC.  BL.ACK  Orplni»tons.   Silver  cup  winner 
•   St.   Albans,  Vt.   Kvery  bird  from  winner. 
Cockerels  and  pullets  any  number.   Trios  $5.(K)  up. 
Landon  Aberuethy,  Bakesfleld.  Vermont.  HI 


LEGHORNS. 


A^OUNG-B'KKKIS  STRAINS  Single  Comb 
X  While  l.i'trliorn  hens,  cocks,  and  cockerels 
must  be  s'llil  to  make  room  for  prowlnR  stock. 
Seveial  Imiiilrccl  hens  ithis'year's  breeders  and  line 
hii  cls  I  Sl.OU  eacli;  ^.SO  per  lOU.  Cocks  and  cockerels, 
*I.(H)  to     IW  each. 

Willow  Brook  Eke  Farm.  West  Berne,  N.  Y.   t  f 


KACH  —  S.  C.  W.  LKCiHOUN.S. 
«1P-L   and  yearllncs,  cocks  and  cockerels. 


pullets 
Will 

ship  anywhere.   Send  for  booklet. 

Woodworth  Farm,  Wilton,  Conn,   t  f 


13EI)IGKEI>  PUI.I.KTS  and  YearllnR  Hens 
from  van  strain,  heavy  winter  layine, 
hicliest  <iuality,  trapnested.  Rose  Comb  Brown  LcK- 
horns.    Write  lor  circular  No.  9. 

Ci  ilar<  oft,  l^Iadison,  Conn.  10 


MINORCAS. 


B 


lyACK  Minorca  CCKS,  $.3  i)er  sitting;;  cockerels. 
K.  Story,  187  Arlini;ton  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  12-2 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  IlKAHMAS.  lart'e,  vlcorous.  standard 
bred,  c.\cellenl  winter  laylni;  kind.  My  stock 
is  best  obtainable.  Fees,  $2  slltinK;  *<i  per  100;  'ib'/n 
fertility  guar.     L.  L.  IJnanRSt,  Hinp:ham,  Maes.  lU 


LANGSHANS. 

FIKST  COCK,  hen,  cockerel,  pullet,  pen:  best 
display.  Silver  cup  for  best  in  sincle  birds  won 
by  Robinson's  Lanirshans  at  N.  V.  State  Fair.  T.' 
entries  in  class.  .1.  F.  Robinson, 

Main  Stiect,  South  Weymouth,  Mass.  tf 


SUSSEX. 


|>EI)  SUSSEX  —  Old  and  younc  stock  for  sale 
-I  V  from  best  stock  In  this  country;  (rood  clear 
color,  $2  and  S:(  each. 

.loseph  Mas>>n,  Newton  I'piier  Falls,  Mass.  11 

TWO  OR  MORE  VARIETIES. 

w. 


Rock  JL.W; 
y  last. 

jlRinont  Poultry  Yard,  Center  Mursliileld,  Mass.  10 


SllUri.l  S  Cockciels  niusi  no. 
W.  I.echorn  $1.00  each  as  lone  as  they  last. 


PRINTING.   

ANYTIilNti  from  sruall  tat;s  to  lar«rc  catelonrs. 
First  class  work.    Reasonable  prices. 
The  Isverett  Print,  .lIM'ornhlll,  Boston,  Mass. 

1>0|II.TI;Y  PllINTIN<i  —  l.'iO  envelopes  and 
IM  note  heails.  both  $1,  postpalil.    Cards,  taes, 
labels.  Kjinie  price.  Fliu-sl  cuts  used.   Samples  free. 

Wayside  I'less,  t'nrllsic,  Mass.  10 

WANTED. 

1>or  I.TK  V  manacer,  mai  ried,  desires  situation 
coninier<-ial  plant  preferre<l;  10  years  practical 
evperlenci":  I  years  In  lasi  position;  thoroiiehly  reli- 
able; tlnesl  references.  Box  •2.H>,  New  Roi-helle,  N.Y. 

WANTED -POSITION  ON   I -A  KM  or  as 
assistant  siiperlnti'ndent  OH  ueneral  farm,  by 
youuK  American,  aee  22.  absolutely  temperate.  Hp- 
to  tiate  farm  desired  where  valuable  experience  can 
be  ualiied.    Willing  to  work.  II iKit  school  (rraUuate. 
E.  D.,  care  Farm-Poultry,  Boston,  Mass.  10 


on  A.  J.  Hallock's  Farm, 


tiis  Classified  Ad.  Paid 

Last  year  I  u.sed  two  other  poultry 
pa|)ers  (besides  F.MiM  -  I'oii.thv  )  that 
claimed  very  large  firculaiinn,  but  nearly 
all  my  orders  came  from  l-".\iiM-l'oi  i.ri!V. 
.loseplC^Iason,  Newton  rp|)er  Falls,  Mass. 
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"My  Hens  are  Laying 
Fine  ^  are^urs 


life  of  ninety  per  cent  of  the  Standard 
bred  poultry  trade,  and  every  one  that  is 
absolutely  killed  by  the  comparison  sys- 
tem of  judging  means  a  loss  of  business 
to  some  one,  usually  some  fancier  higher 
up,  and  one  that  may  be  used  to  exhibit- 
ing at  the  very  largest  of  comparison 
shows,  and  that  may  be  an  advocate  of 
comparison  judging.  The  amateur  fan- 
cier does  not  always  expect  to  win,  but 
he  does  like  to  know  just  how  close  he 
c'aine  to  hitting  the  bull's  eye —  he  wants 
a  score  card  —  and  if  the  smaller  shows 
are  to  continue  and  l)e  thrifty  in  tlie 
future,  show  managements  had  better 
Htick  pretty  close  to  the  score  card  method 
of  placing  awards,  (iive  the  expert — the 
old  timer — all  the  comparison  lie  w-aiits — 
it's  good  enough  for  him,  but  it's  not 
passing  muster  with  the  smaller  class  of 
exhibitors.  Comparison  judging  has  had 
a  fairly  good  trial  in  Iowa  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  central  west  states,  and 
has  proven  absolutely  unsatisfactory  and 
to  the  extent  of  making  bankrujjts  of 
practically  every  small  association  that 
was  caught  in  the  w  hirl  of  comparison 
popularity.  It's  a  far  better  policy  to 
give  the  exliibitors  what  they  want.  Jf 
Madison  S(|uare  wants  comparison  and 
Podunk  score  card,  what's  the  use  of  try- 
ing to  foist  a  method  not  de.sired  by 
either. —  W'Kslerii  I'ouUn/  JouriKtl. 


A  "FRESH"  EGG 

British  Board  of  Agriculture  is 
Attempting:  to  Define  It 

TJIK  story  teller,  joker,  actor,  and 
come<iian  have  handled  the  egg 
problem  in  more  senses  than  one, 
but  not  in  a  manner  that  has  helped  to 
solve  the  main  problem  as  to  what  is  a 
new  laid  egg,  or  what  constitutes  a  fresh 
egg.  Perhaps  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
may  have  a  sucicess  that  settles  the  matter 
for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  and  consum- 
ers alike.  The  board  has  the  subject 
under  serious  consideration,  and  has  is- 
sued a  circular  to  the  principal  producers 
and  dealers,  in  which  incjuirie.s  are  made 
as  to  the  understood  meaning  of  ,«uch 
flefinilions  as  "  new  laid  ' '  and  "  fresli  " 
as  applied  to  eggs.  The  principal  (pies- 
tion  involved  is  the  number  of  days  from 
the  date  of  laying  up  to  which  an  egg 
may  properly  be  described  by  these  terms. 
.Mready  the  trade  —  and  newspapers  — 
are  discussing  what  the  answers  should 
be.  Some  of  the  dairy  companies  declare 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  when  an 
egg  ceases  to  be  new  laid.  In  large  poul- 
try yards,  and  in  fields  where  hens  are 
allowed  to  wander,  an  egg  is  not  always 
found  immediately  it  is  laid.  Some  sell- 
ers mark  tlieir  eggs  with  the  probable 
date  of  laying.  There  are,  however, 
trade  rivals  who  say  that  the  first  date 
is  occasionally  "  over  laid  "  if  customers 
are  not  buyin<;  many. 

At  the  Dairy  Farmers'  and  Small  Hold- 
ers' Association  it  was  stated  that  an  egg 
is  "  new  laid  "  up  to  three  or  four  days 
after  it  has  been  found.  After  that,  it  is 
ditlicult  to  say  how  long  it  can  be  called 
"  fresh."  In  the  cool  weather  it  remains 
a  "  fresh  "  egg  about  three  weeks. 

The  ''cooking"  egg  is  seldom  Kn>;lish, 
as  there  is  a  suHicient  demand  for  Mn^lish 
eggs  to  cause  them  to  he  sold  before  they 
have  ceased  to  be  fresh.  The  "cookiii};" 
egg  is  usually  imported,  and  may  be  Irish, 
Russian,  or  Canadian.  With  regard  to 
the  point  raised  in  the  inquiry  form, 
whether  once  an  egg  has  been  taken  from 
an  incubator  and  found  not  to  be  fertile, 
it  can  still  be  described  as  "new  laid"  or 
"fresh,"  the  opinion  was  given  that  such 
an  egg  would  be  quite  wholesome  if,  im- 
mediately it  was  found  not  to  be  fertile, 
it  was  removed  from  the  incubator.  It 


could  not  be  described  as  "  new  laid  "  or 
"fresh,"  hut  while  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  eat  boiled  it  could  be  used  as  a  "  cook- 
ing" egg. 

A  more  difficult  problem  may  i)e  the 
determination  of  the  date  of  the  egg's 
origin.  In  Denmark  they  have  a  happy 
way  of  applying  a  date  stamp  to  each 
egg  as  it  is  brout;ht  in,  but  we  doubt 
whether  ihe  great  bulk  of  our  own  poul- 
try rearers  would  willingly  take  the 
trouble  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  hens. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions, bec-ause  there  is  much  dillerence  of 
opinion  on  certain  jjoints,"  says  a  Man- 
cliester  dealer,  "  but  1  think  we  are  gen- 
erally all  agreed  in  the  trade  as  to  tlx- 
'  new  laid '  variety.  \  new  laid  egg  usu- 
ally comes  from  the  country  district  near 
a  town,  and  it  should  keep  its  title  from 
ten  to  twelve  days  after  being  laid.  An 
average  of  fourteen  days  i.«  conunonly 
given  as  the  life  of  a  'fresh'  egg.  In 
normal  times,  Irish,  Danish,  and  Russian 
eggs  on  the  Manchester  market  are  re- 
garded as  'fresh'  eggs  when  they  come 
properly  packed  and  in  sweet  straw.  For 
fourteen  days  they  are  labeled  as  'fresh.'  " 
—  London  Dairy. 


What  Do  You  Know  About  Oil? 

\  new  customer  of  the  .Fenney  Manu- 
facturing Co.  said  the  other  day:  "I 
hive  used  kerosene  oil  all  my  life  and 
always  supposed  that  kerosene  oil  was 
kerosene  oil  until  I  began  to  use  Cotn- 
nionwealth  Safety  Oil.  Tlien  I  (juickly 
found  out  that  all  kerosene  oil  is  not  the 
same.  I  learned  among  other  things  that 
tlie  best  oil  burns  without  odor.  We  are 
using  it  not  only  in  incubators  and  brood- 
ers, but  in  the  house,  and  everywhere  it 
gives  perfect  satisfaction." 


Breed  Books 


The  Leghorns.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Drev- 
enstedt. 

n I imlrated  with  color  |)liites  by  .Sewell;  140  paKcs" 
9  K  12;  iiapcr  covers.   Price  postpalil,  $1.(K). 

The  Plymouth  Rocks.    Edited  by 
W.  C.  Denny  and  J.  H.  Dreveustedt. 

Three  color  platen  by  Sewell,  144  paees,  9  x  12, 
profuBcly  illustrated;  paper  corers.  Price,  iiost- 
paiil,  tlMI. 

The  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Edited  by 
D.  E.  Hale. 

Color  plate  of  feathers  by  .Sewell;  88  paecH,  9  \  12, 
lllUHtnited;  paper  covers.   I'ostpaid,  75  cents. 

The  Wyandottes.   Edited  by  J.  H 
Drevenatedt. 

Three  color  plates  by  .Sewell;  16(1  paees.  9  x  12 
lustrated;  i>a|)cr  covers.    Price  postpaid,  tl. 00. 

The   Orpingtons.    Edited  by  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt 

HO  paees.  9  x  12.  llfustrated;  paper  covers.  Price 
postpaid,  7.5  cents. 

The  Asiatics. 

Color  plates  of  Huff  and  Partrldee  Cochins  by 
Sewell:  96  paces;  illustrat»'d;  paper  cover.  Price 
postpaid,  ."iO  cents. 
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should  be  egg  time  and  money-making  time  with 
your  hens.    Others  have  found  out  how  to  get  eggs, 
without  extra  expense  or  care.    Just  give  your  flock 

fratts.  Poultry  Regulator 

It  makes  Hens  lay.   An  extra  egg  or  two  per  bird  will  pay  for  enough  •'^ 

Regulator  the  whole  winter  through,  and  experience  shows  that  you 
actually  get  eggs  by  the  dozens.    It  starts  pullets  laying,  hurries 
up  the  "molting  period  and  gets  hens  back  on  the  job. 

Look  Out  for  Roup  and  Colds  Now 

The  sudden  changes  in  fall,  dampness,  drauiihta  and  other  causes  produce 
roup  and  colds.    Sure  protection  is  the  guaranteed  Pralts  Roup  Remedy, 
tablets  or  powder,  50c  and  25c. 

For  thorough  disinfecting,  use  Pratts  Poultry  Disinfectant, 
Sl.OO  a  gallon,  35c  a  quart. 
Goaranleed  or  money  back.         Always  refute  lubititates. 

418    PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
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POULTRY  BOOKS 

By  JOHN  H.  ROBINSON 

"  Untiuestionably  Mr.  Robinson  has  written  ttic  Itest  Itooks 
itroduced  in  America  to  date  on  practical  poultry  sub. 
Jects."— Reliable  Poultry  Journal. 

t^nilltf*^ »  ^! K*sft  Hobinson's  Hi  sl   book  was  bei;nn  In  the  suiiinx-r  of  1HII7 

'  %^  m  ■>«  ■       jj„,j  yy^g  publisheil   in   November,  IHU!!.     Its  aim  was  to  Micct 

the  demand  lor  a  book  that  would  give  one  interested  in  the  subject  an  intelliceni  undcrslanillni.' of 
Its  possibilities  and  a  comprehensive  idea  of  methods  of  production,  and  which  would  erlve  the  be- 
Binner  detailed  information  as  to  "What  to  do,  and  how  to  do  It,"  Written  while  the  educational 
poultr.v  movement  was  in  the  incipient  stagp.  this  book  — as  the  title  page  announced  —  was  dei-ijined 
to  be  a  text-book  for  iioultry  keepers  rather  than  for  students  in  classes.  The  arranecmerU  and 
treatment  of  the  subject  were  adapted  to  the  individual  teaching  himself  with  home  prai  tlce.  The 
book  was.  however,  extensively  U8e<l  as  a  class  text-book,  and  is  still  so  used  by  many  Inst  i  uctoi  k 
wlio  prefer  a  more  elementary  book  than  the  author's  "  Principles  anil  Practice  of  Poultry  Cnlluie." 

"  Poultry  Chakt  "  is  emphatically  a  rouLTRVMAN's  nooK  ron  poultry  kkkpkrs.  Before  becin- 
nine  it  the  author  had  had  seven  .years  experience  in  conunerclal  poultry  keeping,  and  he  did  not 
take  up  poultry  journalism  as  a  profession  until  after  he  had  completed  this  book.  It  Is  the  nro<luct 
of  a  working  poultryman  who  was  a  student  of  every  phase  of  his  work.  For  those  who  waid  to  learn 
with  the  least  effort  what  they  need  only  for  their  own  practice  it  is  still  the  most  satisfactory  book. 
•iTi  DJiares:  <»4  illnstratioiiM.   Price  $1.,'>0. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Culture 

This  book  was  written  primarily  as  a  text-hook  foi-  aericultural  collcKes,  but  with  the  idea  of  maklnc 
It  appropriate  also  for  general  readers  reiiuii  iuK  a  thorough  ti  eatise  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Hoblnson 
undertook  th<'  work  of  writing  it  most  reluctantly  after  he  had  f^)r  several  years  urgerl  various  in- 
structoi's  to  pi'epare  a  text  book  on  lines  better  adapted  to  tluMr  work  than  his  *'  Poultry-(!raft  "  As 
none  of  the  instru<'tors  acted  upon  the  suggestion,  and  the  use  of  "  I'ovdtry-Craft  "  by  studerds  was 
increasing,  he  made  arrangements  with  Ginn  and  Company  to  publish  such  a  book  as  he  would  wish 
to  have  taken  as  his  contribution  to  higher  education  in  this  subject- 

"Fkinciples  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Culture"  was  commenced  in  1907  and  published  .)an- 
nary,  l'J12.  The  author  spared  no  pains  to  make  It  as  concise  anil  complete  as  possible,  and  to  secure 
the  most  careful  accuracy  in  every  statement.  After  the  book  appeared,  one  reviewer  said  of  It: 
"'  Although  It  extends  to  611  pages  there  is  scarcely  an  unnecessary  paragraph."  Had  this  reviewer 
been  familiar  with  book-making  he  would  no  doubt  have  detected  that  the  lew  paragraphs  unnecessary 
to  the  treatment  were  necessary  to  the  books  of  a  page  broken  by  Illustrations,  or  of  a  page  at  the 
enil  of  a  chapter.  The  educators  received  It  with  such  words  as  these;  "Incomparably  better  than 
any  previous  poultry  book  for  the  student."  "  Kxactly  the  sort  of  book  we  have  all  been  looklm?  for." 
"  The  first  book  on  poultry  that  I  have  ever  seen  that  seems  to  me  a  satisfa<'tory  text."  "The  best 
tiling  yet,  being  authentic  ami  u|)  to  date  from  a  ['radical  as  well  as  from  a  scientific  stamlpolnt," 
etc.,  etc.  The  book  is  elaborately  illustrated,  having  570  half-tones  and  ilrawings,  compi-islng  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  series  of  illustrations  of  poultry  ever  brought  together.    Price  $a.50. 

OtMM*   Dnntt^a^St*  presents  the  nrst  complete  sUitement  of  the  ruiH- 

ments  of  aviculture  for  boys  and  girls.  It  teaches 
the  things  that  everyone  ought  to  know  about  |)oultry.  pigeons,  and  cage  birds.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  varieties  of  birds  and  to  methods  of  management  best  suit«!d  to  young  beginners.  It  Is 
a  book  that  is  read  with  interest  by  all  young  people  whether  engaged  in  keeping  poultry  or  simply 
reading  for  information,    337  i>aK:es;  'i'Mi  il liisti-iititiiis.    Price,  $1. .'!.">. 


Common-'Sense  Poultry  Doctor 


'I'he  best  treatise  on 
poultry  diseases  for  the 

ordinary  poultry  keeper  who  lias  to  diagnose  diseases  in  his  Mock  for  blmself,  and  ajiply  simPle 
remedies.  In  his  early  conunerclal  poulli  y  keeping  days  the  author  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
treating  sick  poultry,  and  had  marked  success  with  many  severe  cases.  I.,lke  most  prai'tical  men, 
however,  he  soon  discontinued  "  <loctoring,"  except  for  cases  where  a  few  simple  treatments  are 
effective,  some  years  later  when  he  became  editor  of  F \iiM- Poultry  he  h.id  to  give  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  this  subject  In  order  to  advise  suliscrlbci  s  having  sick  birds.  "  The  Common-Sense 
Poultry  Doctor"  treats  the  subject  along  the  lines  whi  li  this  <'xperlence  showed  him  are  most  help- 
ful to  poultry  kec[>crs.  While  most  emphasis  is  i)laced  upf>n  the  simple  i-emedies  most  easily  aripli(-<l. 
those  rcuuircd  for  ti'eatmeiit  of  srr-jous  cases  are  also  given.    17(;  paxes.    Price  .50  <'eiil«. 

A  hand-book  especially  for  those  producing  table 
Iioultry  for  the  eastern  city  markets.  It  treats  its 
special  subjects  more  elaliorately  than  they  can  be  treated  In  a  general  work  on  poultry  culture. 
!IG  piiKes:  '.iO  illiistriitioii.    Price  'iii  cents 

\AfSr* 4f%  f    Fnn^      ^  monograph  on  the  subject  of  most  Interest  to  the  greatest  numbei  of 
^Hft^      poultry  keeiM  rs.    Those  who  want  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  wiiiler 
egg  produ(  tii>ii  will  liiid  this  little  liook  in  which  all  pointA  bearing  on   the  subject  are  bmught 
together  without  reference  to  their  other  relations,  very  serviceable.   48  piii;<'s.    I'rice  15  ceiits- 


Broilers  and  Roasters 


The  above  books  constitute  Mr.  Kobinson'g  contribution  to  date  to  permanent  poultry  literature. 
"First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping"  is  not  included  in  the  list  because  it  Is  not  u  "book"  in  the 
true  sense,  but  a  collection  of  articles  of  varying  quality.  Only  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  the 
first  series  are  on  hand,  and  it  will  not  be  republished. 

No  Poultry  Keeper  Can  Afford  to  Be 
Without  the  Books  by  John  H.  Robinson 
That  Suit  His  Need. 

HAVE  YOU  GOT  YOURS? 

We  Will  Send  You  Any  in  the  Above  List, 
Postage   Prepaid,  at  the   Price  Stated. 

FARM-POULTRY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  39  Sudbury  St,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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CHARACTERS 

iMvXNV,  associate  editor  of 
rlii5  PoTiJiry  World,  and  I  seem 
to  disagree  about  the  raultipli- 
cation  oi  varieties.  Keferring  to  efl'orts 
to  popularize  a  Rose  Comb  I'l  irred  Plym- 
outh Rock  he  eays : 

"We  presume  that  aitei  liose  Comb 
Barred  Rocks  there  would  come  R.  C. 
White  Rocks,  R.  C.  Ruff  Kockp,  R.  C. 
Columbian  Rocks,  and  so  on  until  we  will 
have  a  Rose  and  Single  Comb  of  each 
variety  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  family. 

"May  this  time  never  come!  The 
Single  Comb  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  as  the 
Rose  Comb  is  of  the  Wyandotte  and  the 
Pea  Comb  of  the  Brahma. 

"  Just  how  it  is  possible  to  produce  a 
Rose  Comb  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  with 
'  no  outside '  blood  other  than  the  best 
strains  of  l>arred  Plymouth  Kocks  is  be- 
yond us.  We  have  seen  thousands  of 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  in  every  section 
of  the  country,  and  do  not  recall  ever 
seeing  or  hearing  of  a  Rose  Comb  being 
produced  by  any  breeders  of  a  reliable 
strain.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to 
have  a  Rose  Comb  variety  produce  Single 
Combs,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  line 
bred  Single  Combs  will  produce  l!ose 
Combs. 

"  The  multiplying  of  standard  varieties 
has  gone  quite  far  enough.  Let  us  stop 
increasing  the  number  by  simply  putting 
on  another  dress  in  the  form  of  either 
comb  or  plumage  and  require  future 
breeds  and  varieties  to  have  sufficient 
distinguishing  characteristics  so  that  it 
does  not  reciuire  an  expert  to  recognize 
them." 

If  stock  of  a  breed  or  variety  can  re- 
produce true  to  type,  and  has  character- 
istics of  a  breed  or  variety,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  it  has  the  Ijlood  of 
other  stock  with  which  it  is  identical  in 
appearance,  or  has  been  originated  with- 
out the  use  of  any  such  blood.  The 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  and  nearly  every 
other  recently  developed  breed  and  vari- 
ety is  of  very  mixed  origin,  and  the  gen- 
eral uniformity  now  seen  in  the  best 
stocks  of  our  breeds  is  the  result  of  the 
general  mixture  of  many  strains  of  diverse 
composition.  While  it  is  true  that  such 
mingling  of  strains  often  gives  a  large 
proportion  of  unsatisfactory  progeny,  it 
is  just  as  true  that  high  average  uni- 
formity in  a  breed  or  variety  is  not  secured 
^  until  after  quite  a  thorough  mingling  of 
the  leading  early  strains. 

While  it  is  true  as  Mr.  Denny  says,  or 
as  far  as  I  can  learn  is  true,  that  single 
combs  that  have  that  character  fixed  do 
not  produce  rose  combs,  and  that  there- 
fore rose  comb  varieties  would  not  come 
direct  from  single  combed,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  a  rose  combed  copy 
of  any  single  combed  variety  ought  not 
to  be  accepted  as  a  worthy  variety.  On 
the  contrary,  as  the  American  Poultry 
Association  has  again  and  again  "  recog- 
nized "  such  rose  combed  varieties,  made 
by  mixture  of  foreign  rose  combed  stock 
with  the  single  coinb  variety,  no  valid 
reason  can  be  given  for  not  accepting  as 
many  varieties  of  comb  for  any  color 
variety  of  any  breed  —  provided  it  has 
ilie  other  breed  and  variety  characters. 
Action  oi  Ihat  kind  is  either  purely  arbi- 
trary and  unreasonable,  or,  in  certain 
cases,  may  be  justified  on  the  ground  of 
the  difficulty  of  clearly  ditl'erentiating  the 
new  variety  from  some  other.  But  even 
i;i  the  latter  cas^e,  the  A.  P.  A.'s  attitude 
>u  Fomethii.g  else  will  almost  always 
afford  a  contrary  precedent. 

Tak  ■  ■  !      '.M,-  .  •  tlie\Vhite  Rock  and 
V.'liire   '.\  y;;  ulut  c     The  only  absolute 


distinction  between  them  is  the  comb,  for 
under  the  methods  of  judging  used,  either 
one  can  have  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
other  and  still  stand  well  in  an  exhi- 
bition. The  pea  comb  of  the  Light 
Brahma  was  not  the  exclusive  form  of 
comb  in  the  early  days.  Many  birds 
were  single  combed. 

What  good  reason,  is  there  for  not 
making  color  sub-varieties  of  breeds? 
Years  ago  there  were  three  shades  of  bull 
and  Red  in  Cochins,  each  recognized  as 
a  good  variety.  What  limitation  of  hu- 
man interest  and  intelligence  demands 
that  if  a  certain  shade  of  butl'  in  a  fowl 
is  made  a  standard  color,  no  other  shade 
of  bull'  shall  be  tolerated  in  exhibitions? 
It  is  not  even  necessary  that  birds  should 
be  of  the  same  shade  to  compete  together 
on  even  terms.  Anyone  who  has  any 
perception  of  quality  in  color  can  say 
which  (if  either)  of  two  birds  is  the  bet- 
ter color,  even  if  they  are  quite  dillerent 
in  shade.  Frequently  breeders  show  birds 
of  dillerent  shades  of  color  when  in  doubt 
as  to  which  a  judge  will  favor. 

It  is  reasonable  to  require  that  there 
shall  not  be  very  great  dilferences  in  color 
or  in  any  other  character  in  birds  com- 
peting in  the  same  class,  and  that  if  sub- 
varieties  are  made  according  to  color,  or 
any  other  point,  the  recognized  standard 
colors  for  each  shall  be  quite  distinct, 
but  there  is  no  serious  obstacle  to  that. 

I'inally  it  seems  utterly  absurd  to  object 
to  the  increase  of  good  varieties  when  we 
have  a  number  of  varieties  in  which  male 
and  female,  as  exhibited,  are  of  distinct 
sub-varieties,  the  female  of  one  and  the 
male  of  the  other  not  being  "standard." 
This  is  not  an  argument  against  double 
mating;  but  an  argument  for  recognition 
of  any  and  every  good  variety. 


EDITOR  PURVIS  AS  A  MOWER 

IN  A  STORY  of  his  day's  work  on  his 
farm  in  Idaho,  Miller  Purvis,  editor 
of  Poultry  Life,  says  in  that  paper-  — 
"The  cows  are  kept  corraled  and  fed 
green  clover,  so  the  clover  must  be  mowed 
each  day.  The  editor  and  a  scythe  im- 
ported from  Germany  make  up  the  mow- 
ing machine.  If  he  had  to  use  an  Amer- 
ican scythe,  he  would  sell  the  cows,  but 
the  wide  bladed,  sharp  pointed  (ierman 
scythe,  with  a  snath  that  allows  mowing 
while  standing  up,  makes  mowing  easy 
and  takes  but  little  time  each  day." 

If  Mr.  I'urvis  cannot  stand  up  and 
mow  with  an  American  scythe  he  should 
get  someone  who  knows  how  to  adjust  it 
for  him.  I'd  like  to  have  a  little  mowing 
match  with  him,  he  to  use  his  imported 
Oerman  scythe  and  I  an  American  scythe, 
and  I'll  take  him  on  any  time  we  can  get 
together  where  there  is  anything  mow- 
able. 


To  Keep  the  Ancient  History  of 
Comparison  Judging^  Straight 

.1.  H.  Drevenstedt,  quoting  in  the 
American  Fancier  from  the  article  on 
"The  Ancient  History  of  Comparison 
Judging,' '  in  Sei)teuiber  I'AUM-Pot  i.Tiiv, 
states  that  I  was  in  error  in  saying  that 
the  isiil  show  at  Madison  Square  (iarden 
was  a  score  card  show.  Referring  again 
to  the  files  of  l'\\HM-Pon.TKV  for  fhat 
period,  which  I  consulted  to  learn  what 
method  of  ju<lging  was  used,  that  not 
being  shown  by  the  catalogue,  I  find  that 
Mr.  Drevenstedt  is  correct  on  that  point 
and  that  my  mistake  arose  through  turn- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  LsfXi  show  which 
is  in  the  same  volume  and  same  index.  I 
readily  admit  the  error  and  thank  Mr. 
Drevenstedt  for  pointing  it  out. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  my  error  on  this  point  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Drevenstedt  was  in 
error  in  saying  that  the  LsSM  show  at  the 
<  iarden  was  the  largest  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  America  up  to  that  time. 


IS  YOUR  HEN  HOUSE  A 
PLEASANT  HOME  FOR  HENS? 

It  cannot  be  if  it  is  infested  -with  lice  and  mites  No  matter  hov7  good 
tlie  house  may  be  otherwise,  these  pests  must  be  kept  down,  or  the  hens 
will  be  uncomfortable,  become  debilitated,  and  cannot  be  proiitable.  The 
best  way  to  insure  their  comfort  and  your  profit  in  the  coming  winter  is : 
AFTER  YOU  HAVE  CLEANED  THE  HOUSE  THOROUGHLY  AS 
YOU  ALWAYS  DO  AT  THIS  SEASON,  OR  EARLIER,  MAKE  A 
LIBERAL  APPLICATION  TO  ALL  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  OF 

JENNEY'S  SPRAYING  OIL 


If  you  have  not  used  it  before,  you  v^ill 
how  little  it  costs  and  how  long  a  good 
pay  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half 
classical  names  when  plain  oil  is  what  you 


be  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
applicatioi\  is  effective.  Why 
a  gallon  for  disinfectants  with 
need?  Try  it  and  be  convinced 


SAVES  MONEY  AND  TIME 


Five  and  Ten  Gallon  Cans, 
Barrels  and  Half-Barrels, 

JENNEY  MANUFACTUR 

8  INDIA  ST.  AND  146  MILK  ST., 


I  O  cts.  a  Gallon 
7  cts.  a  Gallon 

INC  COMPANY, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  T  TTTJOM  •  ^""^  Cutler  claiming  to  be  MANN'S  without  F.  W.  MANN  CO.  cast  on 

V^^i^^  J  1  Vyi  1  >    Lts  surface,  is  an  imitation.   The  genuine  MANN'S  is  made  only  in  MilforcL 

Make  Hens  Lay 

READ  THE  BOOK  THAT  TELLS  HOW 

Tells  you  lu)\v  to  maKe  hens  lay*   Gives  you 
the  whole  matter  of  riyht  feeilinij.    Read  it  if  y 
know  the  real  value  of  fresh,  raw  bone,  which  contains 
the  egg-making  ingredients  that  grrain  has.    You  must  feec 
bone  to  promote  growth,  development  and  laying, 
your  profits  in  number  of  eggs,  fertility,  strongr  chicks,  — 
largre  fowls.  It  is  easily  and  quickly  prepared  with 

MANN'S 


Latest  Model 

Bone  Cutter 

It  cuts  all  green  bone  with  all  adhering  meat  and  gristle; 
»'    wastes  nothing  and  never  clogs.  Automatically  ad- 
justs cutting  to  your  strength.    Anyone  can  turn  it. 
We'll  send  you  one  on  10  Days'  Free  Trial.   No  money 
down.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  at  our  expense.  Send  for  book  today. 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  5!S  Milford.  Mass. 


Order  Yours  Now 


STANDARD  Of 
PERFECTION 


The  second  (corrected)  edition 
of  the  1915  Standard  is  now  in 
press.  It  is  expected  that  de- 
liveries will  begin  this  month. 
It  is  not  likely  that  there  will 
be  much  delay.  Order  early 
and  get  your  copy  as  soon  as 
pos.sible. 

This  Standard  Will  Be  In 
Effect  Eight  Years 

The  book  you  buy  now  will 
be  your  authority  and  guide 
upon  matters  it  covers  until 
1923.  Everyone  who  breeds 
or  exhibits  Standard  poultry 
needs  it,  and  everyone  inter- 
ested in  good  poultry  ought  to 
have  it. 

DDI  PC  M  Bound  $2.00 
rnluL  Leather  Bound, 2.50 

FARM -POULTRY   PUBLISHING  CO., 


39  SUDBURY  STREET, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Over  $11,000.00  In  Premiums  Offered  By 

THE  GREATER  BUFFALO  SHOW 

Thanksgiving  Week— Nov.  22  to  27,  f9l5 

For  sellini;  <h<)w  binl.s,  .Xoxt-mlKr,  Dwiiibtr  and  January  arc  the  three  best 
months  in  the  year.  Come  to  Buffalo  Thank.sgiving  Week  and  meet  Eastern, 
Western  and  Canadian  tjujers.  Advertise  >our  \vinning.s  in  the  December  and 
Januar\-  Poultry  Journals.  Remember  Fanciers,  the  big  No\ember  Shows  will 
boost  your  .sales,  and  figure  on  Buffalo  for  the  business  getting  show  of  the  season. 

If  you  have  never  exhibited  at  Buffalo,  just  ask  any  big  breeder  about  this 
show  for  sales.  ♦ 
ALL  PRIZES  PAID  THE  LAST  DAY  OF  THE  SHOW 


WRITC  TODAV  FOR  FIRST  COITION  OF  PREMIUM  LIST. 


WILLIAM  O.  JENNINGS,  Secretary. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  mention  Farm-Poultry 


